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DOES PEKING TRUST MOSCOW ? 


By Professor E. Stuart Kirby 


The leaders of Communist China are, by all 
the evidence, shrewd and practical men. It may 
he taken as fairly certain that they will adopt, at 

y time, an extremely realistic attitude towards 
international events and relations. At least, they 
will do so in their private councils, and on the 
practical plane, though in general publicity, or on 
the plane of mere talk, some complicated and 
specialised phrase-mongering may be indulged in 
and “broad ideological issues’”” may be raised. At 
some point or another dogmatic preconceptions and 
prejudices always come in to limit and distort 
their understanding of the situation; yet a com- 
monsense and pragmatic point of view tends on 
the whole to prevail. This is always quickly 
shown by the actual course of events. 


The atmosphere of hardheadedness and work- 
a-day cohesion in ‘Peking is in some contrast to the 
feverish and changeful conditions, accompanied 
always by a plentiful outpouring of polemical and 
vituperative language, that have long been 
characteristic of the Moscow scene. It is certainly 
a notable fact that there have been, as yet, no 
great “purges”, treason-trials, or other extreme 
- and open indications of split, in the upper levels of 
the Chinese leadership; while, since the People’s 
Government was established in China, several such 
major crises have occurred in Soviet Russia, and in 
the subordinate territories in Eastern Europe. 


A point which may be equally notable is the 
extent to which, in Russia and East Europe far 
more than in China, these matters are wrapped up 

a blanket of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist phraseo- 
..zy, with public debates about major questions of 
“ideology” in the most high-faluting and general 


terms; beside which the Chinese discussions seem 
primitively blunt and forthright. It is very hard 
to judge from appearances, in the case of the 
Soviet Union, and of the more closely-controlled 
satellite States of Eastern Europe. There the 
real issue—as seen after the event—may be 
whether one man or his rival has the power; for 
example, whether a Beria predominates, continuing 
Stalin’s policy, or whether Malenkov overcomes and 
liquidates him, advancing a changed policy. 


But this issue will ostensibly be fought out on 
the plane of discussion of some relatively limited 
and abstract question of a more purely theoretical 
nature. Something in the dogma and doctrine of 
Communism will be solemnly thrashed out, in a 
manner recalling that of the theological disputa- 
tions of Medieval Europe; but the concrete result 
will be that Comrade X and his followers will be 
promoted, while Comrade Y and his rival faction 
will be liquidated. Not merely every main speech 
and leading article is carefully watched as a 
possible focal-point in these political manoeuvres, 
but every single word and action; some quite small 
pointer, even a short book-review or the report of 
a concert of music, may provide an indication, or 
itself be the medium through which some new 
heresy-hunt is first launched. 


In China, so far, an apparent spontaneity and 
unanimity has, in contrast, been preserved in the 
“leading circles.” It seems obvious that the 
Chinese leaders will be keeping a very wary and 
cynical eye on what is happening in the USSR and 
the whole Russian-controlled region, as well as the 
rest of the world; and will be as keen as everyone 
else to “‘read between the lines,” to deduce (and, 
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if possible, to forecast) what fundamental cleavages 
and changes of policy are concealed behind the 
tacade. 


What has happened and what is happening in 
the Russian bloc—in the Soviet Union itself and in 
the Russian-occupied areas of Europe—is certainly 
sufficient to give pause to the leaders of 
Red China. The whole otf the Russo-Soviet Empire 
—on which the fate of World Communism still 
essentially depends—has been, in the last two years, 
in a state of open, unconcealable, acute and 
manifold crisis, with conditions of emergency and 
disruption, affecting every aspect of its existence. 
Communist China, it seems certain, will be 
extremely slow and cautious about launching out 
in any fresh initiative, on the international plane, 


while this situation prevails; and must look 
askance, in the most critical manner, at the 
mysterious and changeable courses in which 


Russia is so deeply involved. 


The number and complexity of the difficulties 
and uncertainties, with which Russia and Eastern 
Europe are faced at present, are scarcely realised 
in Asia today. It is hoped, in subsequent articles 
in this journal, to describe some of the main issues 
invclved, and to give details about the various 
crises with which international Communism is 
disastrously racked at this day. The crisis of 
Communism is felt in the economic, political, 
cultural, technical, and many other spheres; in 
fact there is hardly any aspect of life, in the whole 
Communist area, which it does not affect. The 
prospects for China are deeply involved, at all 
these points; and there seems little doubt that the 
new government in China must now mark time, be 
very cautious about fresh international involve- 
ments, and broadly reconsider its relationship to 
the rest of the Communist area under Moscow. 


In the present article, consideration is given 
to the rationalities of policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment which is centred in Moscow and represents, 
to a marked extent, the predominance of “Great 
Russia” (i.e. the Northern Port of European 
Russia) over (first) “Little Russia’? (the Ukrainian 
and other European border-areas) and (second) 
the minor nationalities and racial groups, (mostly 
Asian) with which they are federated in the USSR. 
European and American commentators probably 
pay insufficient attention to this aspect of the 
matter. Yet it must be very important, and 
psychologically basic, in the eyes of the Chinese 
or other Asian Communists. To the latter, it is a 
prime and basic test, the behaviour of Russians to 
groups of other races, especially to Asian peoples 
in their own crbit, who watch the fate of these 
Asian regions and societies, once colonies of Tsarist 
Russia, and now incorporated into the Soviet 
domain. 


The outstanding fact, to be noted right at the 
start, is that in each and every discussion about 
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the problems of nationalities in the Soviet Uni 
invariably, there is a strong overtone of frank auu 
determined Russian dominance. Time and again, 
and very bluntly, it is indicated that the European- 
Russian component in the Great Soviet Union— 
and particularly the “Great Russian’, i.e. the 
Moscow-centred region of the country—has and 
must have the “leading and commanding” position 
in all its affairs. This is even expressed in terms 
of the language question; it is the Great Russian 
language, against Ukrainian, and other dialects, 
and against all the Asian and Siberian languages 
of the USSR, which is to be the medium of 
education, culture, instruction and leadership for 
the Union as a whole. 


The decrees and decisions to this effect cannot 
escape the notice of any Asian who has the 
opportunity of following the course of affairs in 
Russia—or even of seeing the left-wing press in 
Europe and elsewhere, which slavishly echoes what 
is -printed Russia. The Communists in 
responsible positions in China and other Asian 
countries do have the opportunity of thus following 
what happens in Russia, very fully; and a large 
section of the educated public, non-party officials, 
etc. in China does have the opportunity of following 
it to some lesser degree, but generally fairly fully. 
There is little doubt, then, that they do realise, and 
must have some fear and mistrust, of the Sov 
regime, because of its domineering attitude (..., 
practice, despite the elimination of many of the 
worst forms of discrimination and despite much 
lip-service to humanistic cultural progress) in 
questions of race, nationality and local patriotism 
within its own borders. 


* * * 


If any open-minded person thinks these asser- 
tions are exaggerated, a brief review of evidence, 
from Soviet sources themselves, will rapidly 
enlighten him. 


We need perhaps go back no further than the 
end of World War II. There had actually been a 
lull during the War, in the strife between Muscovite 
control and local yearnings for independence of 
one sort and another, while the whole country 
united in patriotic resistance to the Invader. (Even 
so, the lull was purely relative, as two small 
local components of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics were bluntly liquidated, for having 
sided with the Germans or failed to support the 
Red Army, and their populations deported). 


After the War, Stalin’s control prevailed fully, 
amid paeans of praise about the complete and 
satisfactory solution of the “Nationalities question” 
which had been achieved in the Soviet Union. It 
was recognised, however, that this question w 
one of first-line importance; and it kept obtrudh._ 
itself into the foreground of discussions, with the 
usual very significant admissions of “mistakes” 
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' “dangers” which always accompany official 


Svviet announcements that everything in the 
garden is lovely. (The other commonest variant 
was also freely practised: namely, to admit that 
last year the situation was very bad, but this year 
there has been a miraculous improvement—next 
year, of course, the same thing will be said). 


Immediately, however, there began to reappear 
the familiar and always-repeated injunctions to 
continue the unceasing struggle against “nationalist 
deviations” and “bourgeois nationalism.” The 
famous “Zhdanov resolution” of 1946, condemning 
the magazines “‘Leningrad” and “Zvezda”, launched 
new wave of purges of nationalist and provincially 
dissident elements all over the Soviet Union. 
Stalin himself set the tone. In the Red Army Day 
proclamation of 1945, he toasted “the Russian 
people, as the leading people’. In a great debate 
in 1950 he crushed some of the Russian professors 
of philology, pronouncing against having a multi- 
plicity of languages in the Soviet Union, and 
advocating the development of “zonal languages,” 
which should in due course give way to a single 
general language. The ensuing campaign left no 
doubt that Russian would be the zonal language 
for the USSR, and lead the way towards an 
international language. The official newspaper 
Pravda wrote (July 21, 1951) of its “mission” in 

‘s respect: “the great Russian language ... a 
, -werful instrument ... is an inexhaustible source 
of life for all the languages and peoples of the 
Union.”’ 


A cultural and literary campaign followed. 
In 1952, leading Ukrainian writers were reproved, 
and made grovelling apologies for “ideological 
gaps;” one (Byelodid) for estimating the work of 
a Ukrainian poet (Malickko) higher than that of a 
Russian poet (Mayakovski), one (Korneichuk) for 
having published a “nationalist” poem by another 
Ukrainian poet. 


In Georgia, political issues were rather 
stressed. The Secretary-General of the _ local 
Communist Party (Charikviani) and the Minister 
for Security (Rukhadze) were purged in 1952; three 
other Communist leaders, accused of nationalist 
conspiracies, in 1953. 


In Uzbekistan it was ruled at that time that 
the national spirit of the Uzbeks should be 
fostered, but that the efforts to glorify the “feudal 
struggles” of the past (i.e. rebellions against 
Russian rule) were wrong and “criminal.” In 
Kazakstan the leading local historian (Suleimenov) 
was chastised (Pravda, January 1953) for praising 
ancient revolts against the Russians. In Tadjikstan 
also the pressure was largely against certain local 
historians; though Fadeyev accused certain 
Tadjiks of “cultural imperialism,” for pretending 

’ be the heirs of Persian culture. In the Com- 
.dnist Party of Armenia, there was a great 
house-cleaning, to suppress those members who 
“exalted the movements of bourgeois liberation to 
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the same plane as the proletarian class-struggle.” 
All these and many other instances were fully 
reported in the Russian and Western press. Exactly 
Similar purgings of “nationalist deviations’ 
occurred in Esthonia, Latvia, Tartaristan, and 
Other areas in 1951-53. 


In the 19th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, in Cctober, 1952, all these 
achievements were referred to, with the claim that 


the Lenin-Stalin policy of nationalities had 
completely triumphed, while Great Power 
chauvinism and nationalism had been routed. 
“Bourgeois cosmopolitanism”’ was equally 


denounced, and its final defeat recorded (only, 
in the next breath, to be mentioned as a great 
danger, against which greater vigilance was 
necessary ). Under the heading of cosmopoli- 
tanism, the reference was in part to the drives 
against Pan-Islamic and Pan-Turkish movements 
and sentiments in the Central Asian Soviet 
Republics, carried on in conjunction with the 
attacks on the historical, philological and other 
“fronts,” of which some instances have been given 
above. 


The chief rapporteur and exponent of the 
above, at that 19th Congress of the CPSU, was 
Lavrenti Beria. For the achievements he praised, 
“the Russian people, the Russian nation, the 
foremost outstanding nation of the Soviet Union.” 


Malenkov and his supporters did not join in 
these panegyrics of Beria’s at that time; they 
spoke grimly of intensifying the struggle against 
the local deviationists. On the death of Stalin, 
there were many changes of personnel, and a change 
of atmosphere, in all the Republics, foreshadowing 
the downfall of Beria and the victory of wlalenkov. 
Some of those mentioned above were rehabilitated; 
some had disappeared. Before long Beria was 
deposed; and, after some administrative delay, 
duly executed. At present it would seem that the 
Malenkov regime makes some concessions, within 
limits, to local nationalism or separatist impulses. 
It is also a question of local resentment and 
jealousy cf the Great Russian (Muscovite) “cadres” 
who, in the “backward” (formerly colonial) areas 
of the USSR and occupied territories, enjoy a much 
higher standard of living, and put on airs of social 
and cultural superiority. There are many indica- 
tions that the policy under Malenkov, in the past 
year, has been conciliatory on the administrative 
plane; former purgees have been reinstated, and 
more local men appointed to local posts, instead 
of white-skinned Russians from Muscovy. But, on 
the political and propaganda plane, the struggle 
against nationalism, cosmopolitanism, and any 
criticism of Russian dominance, continues unabated, 
in substantially the same form and style as before. 


Such is the picture which is spread wide open, 
for anyone to see who is interested in the impact of 
Russian Communism on the plane of international 
and inter-racial relations; with many examples of 
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POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN MALAYA 


The Federation of Malaya’s political parties 
warned that 1954 would be a year of moment. It 
was not a difficult prediction. 1953 was a year of 
warming up for the “struggle for independence” 
and this year, well warmed by experience, the 
parties confidently look forward to being per- 
petually several steps ahead of Government and 
continuously at war with each other. It is going 
to be a noisy year for Malaya with its 6,000,000 
people who have suddenly realised that not only 
have many of the countries roundabout gained 
independence but that the Gold Coast and British 
Guinea are in this happy state, countries which few 
Malayans will admit are peopled by a more intelli- 
gent or progressive race. This year will probably 
see the first State elections and give the various 
groups and parties their first opportunity of 
testing real strength. 


By the end of 1953 the parties were resolved 
on independence, the only real point at issue was 
the route and the length of the journey, a potent 
area of disagreement. Basically there are only 
two organisations in the field, the UMNO-MCA 
Alliance and the Mentris Besar Conference, for 
between them they have attracted all the other 
minor communal associations and bodies and the 
less significant political parties. The Alliance has 
the backing of many Malay groups. To date it has 
consistently confounded its many critics for it is 
formed of an “alliance” or agreement between the 
strongly communal United Malays National 
Organisation and the equally strongly communal 
Malayan Chinese Association who have agreed to 
work together. Its detractors have labelled it a 
“marriage of convenience” or an “unholy marriage 
of Malay political rights with Chinese money.” For 
two years they have been hopefully waiting for a 
split between the two huge organisations but they 
are still kicking their heels. By careful backroom 
and committee work, the Alliance has maintained 
an imposing front of amity and goodwill backed by 
the authority of their large memberships, claimed 
to be over 200,000 for the MCA and 100,000 for 
the UMNO. 


The Mentris Besar conference started with the 
Independence of Malaya Party, an organisation 
launched with great goodwill from the Chinese and 
Indians in 1951 but subsequently hamstrung by the 


its results in the Russian pacts of Asia. 
surely not be said to arouse deep trust 
national minds of Asia or elsewhere. 


The sentimental links with Russia must there- 
fore be fundamentally weak. Perhaps material 
interests, or mutual economic advantage, furnish 
better bonds between Moscow and the satellites? 
This question will be taken up in a subsequent 
article. 


It can 
in the 
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formation of the powerful Alliance. 


of the Alliance’s activities. 
support of several minor communal organisations 
and is planning the formation of a new political 
party, non-communal in concept, that would admit 
only those who had taken out Malayan citizenship. 


The only other group with claims to lead the 
country to independence is the Pan Malayan 
Labour Party but it has apparently gained little 
support and its own leaders are not too clear about 
the future. 


Significantly, the two groups, the 
Alliance and the Mentris Besar Conference, differ 
on virtually every point except that they desire 
independence “within the British Commonwealth.” 
On this they are firm, despite earlier waverings. 
It has apparently now been found to be a point on 
which public opinion is quite definite. Where the 
two groups do split is on the first step towa) 
independence. The Alliance has demanded a 
Federal Legislative Assembly with at first 51 
elected members and 30 nominated members to 
represent officials and special interests. In the 
middle of last year the UMNO side of the Alliance 
declared that if Federal elections were not held 
this year they would withdraw all their nominated 
members from the council. Since then the leader 
of the MCA, Dato Sir Cheng Lock Tan, has 
declared that their aim is “1954 if possible” and 
the UMNO seem to be content to let their now 
embarrassing pledge drop. The Mentris Besar 
group wants an expanded Legislative Council this 
year that would be more representative of the 
communities, partial elections soon and full elec- 
tions about 1956. They want State elections first 
whereas the more optimistic Alliance feels that it 
will be no matter if the Federal elections come 
first and the State elections tail afterwards. The 
conference has a strong point in this argument, 


The 
group however has the support of the nine Mentris 7 
Besar, the nominal Malay prime ministers of the > 
States that make up the Federation, with their own 7 
special authority to speak on Malayan matters. 
Reputedly the conference was formed because the © 
Mentris Besar became alarmed by the growth of © 
communalism which they felt was a direct result 5 
It has gained the © 


however, that the Alliance lacks, for the Mentris . 


Besar have stated that they are the people who 


would be called upon to prepare for “1954 | 
possible” elections and they consider it to be | 


administratively impossible. 


No official statement has been made yet but 


there is little doubt that elections will be held in 
one or two of the States this year. On the surface 
the issues in this country of multiple races ar* 
clear but in fact the real issue, seldom stated, 

the very important problem of tackling and stifling 
communalism. The British Government has made 
it clear that independence will come quickly once 
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e three communities, Indian, Chinese and Malay, 
»-ve united. The policy has been often re-stated 
and is clear enough except that no two people 
appear to be able to agree on the word “united.” 
The Alliance, never tardy in making bold state- 
ments, says the time is now and points to its own 
ranks, solidly lined up behind the leaders who are 
joined together at the top in the Alliance. Their 
opponents are not so sure. They maintain that 
the conception of the Alliance is still communal 
and the Malays have joined for what the Malays 
can get out of it and the Chinese to make sure that 
when independence comes the largely business 
community will not be left at the post. The 
Opponents point too to the fearsome possibilities 
ot a split between the two big organisations which 
would leave the state of tension between them 
worse than ever before. To the Alliance’s credit 
there has been no split so far and at the start of 
1954 the leaders are working amicably together 
with the Alliance concept spreading slowly to the 
divisions and branches of their associations. The 
successful progress of the Alliance has in many 
ways been remarkable. Three years ago none 
would have dared predict that the two strongly 
communal associations would today be consulting 
each other on almost every step they take. The 
leaders are undoubtedly playing with fire but 
whether they will warm the house or set it ablaze 

‘ll depend very much on their own personalities. 
she rank and file of the parties are probably not 
as strongly convinced of the bright future of the 
Alliance as its leaders. At the small Municipal 
and town council elections the group has not yet 
thought fit to put up a Malay candidate in a 
predominantly Chinese ward or experiment in the 
opposite direction. 


The revival of political interest in Malaya 
coincided with the wane of terrorism brought about 
by General Templer, the High Commissioner’s 
active counter measures. General Templer, who 
has made himself known throughout Malaya on 
his tours of the country and is honoured by 
many, has so far shown little official interest in the 
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poiitical scrapping. He has confined himself to a 
warning against the dangers of communalism 
creeping into politics and declared that no attempt 
must be made to bring the “protecting power” into 
disrepute. However he has provided at least one 
shock for budding politicians. Recently five 
Indian Federal Legislative councillors, aggrieved 
by alleged indifference to the needs of the Indian 
community in the political field, offered their 
resignations. They waited for a summons to 
King’s House to discuss the matter with the High 
Commissioner. Instead, three hours later came 
notes accepting the resignations and the startled 
ex-councillors found themselves in the wilderness. 
Later three of them were proposed again for the 
council by the associations they represented and 
their names were accepted by the High Commis- 
sioner. The heat of the controversy has blown 
away but the impression remains that General 
Templer is by no means awed by political figures. 
Unfortunately, General Templer will be shortly 
leaving and his place will be taken in June by Sir 
Donald MacGillivray, the present Deputy High 
Commissioner, who has still to imprint his per- 
sonality on the Malayan mind. 


Politically, 1954 will not be crucial for Malaya 
but it will signpost the way. By the beginning of 
1955 there will be a better indication of the way 
the Alliance is turning, either towards outright 
communalism or real unity, and whether the present 
leadership of the Alliance is to be challenged by 
some new combination. More will be known about 
the composition of the Government that will run 
the independent Malaya. At the moment the 
picture is that of a Government finally independent 
in about eight years’ time, maintaining strong 
links with Britain. The Government will be 
slightly left of centre striving to introduce and run 
a welfare state but at the same time dealing fairly 
with business interests. The foreign policy will 
probably be neutralist. That is the picture at the 
beginning of 1954. But this is merely the beginning 
of the so-called “struggle for independence.” Ina 
few months all could be changed. 


JAPANESE TRADE WITH SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By Ted Tsuchihashi 


The Japanese government believes that the road to the 
self-sustaining economy of the country lies in closer co- 
operation with the countries in Southeast Asia. Conclusion 
of technical cooperation agreements with India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and other countries is the first step of this program; 
and the formation of a trade promotion “Asia Association”’ 
is prepared by private groups. The need of this program 
has been noted for some time. The lack of capital and the 
low progress of reparations talks with the Philippines, 

“Yonesia and Burma have been the main factors obstructing 
BH earlier beginning. The Japanese government is now ex- 
pecting to reach an agreement with these countries on 
reparations. There have been negotiations between South- 


east Asian countries and Japan for plant exports and econo- 
mic developments and for the establishment of joint con- 
cerns. Because of business depression and high cost of 
Japanese commodities the Southeast Asian trade with Japan 
has been slack. 

As regards technical cooperation, the main problem is 
who is to bear the expenses in dispatching Japanese tech- 
nicians to Asian nations. It has been customary that a 
country sending technical experts pays for their salaries 
and travelling expenses and the countries receiving technical 
services pay the expenses for travelling in their territories 
and the operational expenses of the offices. Power genera- 
tion, transportation, civil engineering, architecture, agricul- 
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ture, forestry, fishery, cotton spinning, ship-building are 
some of the fields where Japanese experts can render ser- 
vices. Pakistan and Ceylon have applied to the Japanese 
government for technical assistance. The technical coopera- 
tion program is_ believed to become a basis for further 
expansion of Asian trade and the arrival of an age of 
economic cooperation among Asian nations. 

There are at present 17 private groups and associations 
in Japan like “Asia Industrial Cooperation Society’, “Asia 
Industrial Technical Association’, “The Southern Agriculture 
and Forestry Association’, “Southeast Asia Industrial and 
Economic Investigation Association’, “Southeast Asia 
Economic, Ccengress’’, to mention a few of them, established 
for the purpose of promoting trade and friendly relations 
among Asian countries. There are also other groups such 
as “India Japan Society” and “Philippine Japan Society”’ 
whose aims are to promote friendship between the nations 
concerned. An “Asia Association’ is now to be established 
by unifying the private groups and associations existing at 
present. The government will subsidize the “‘Asia Associa- 
tion’’ so that it can send Japanese technical experts to other 
Asian countries, can hold surveys and perform information 
activities. The new organization will accept donations from 
private firms. The training in Japan of technicians from 
Southeast Asian nations will be taken care of by the 
“Gakuyukai”’ or the fraternity association as heretofore. 
The government intends financially to strengthen its sup- 
port of this organization. 

During 1953, India, Pakistan, Burma, Malaya and 
Singapore, Hongkong, Formosa, Thailand, Philippines and 
Indonesia together imported from Japan commodit es valued 
at 436,392,000 US dollars (32.2 per cent of total exports 
from Japan), while they exported to Japan 552,258,000 US 
dollars (24.4 per cent of total imports of Japan). The 
balance was US$115,.866,000 in favor of Southeast Asia. 
Only Indonesia and Hongkong imported more from Japan 
than they exported. 
ment with Japan in April last year for the yearly amount 
of 30 million pounds each way. While Japan _ purchased 
from Pakistan mostly cotton to the amount of 36 million 
pounds, Pakistan bought from Japan only 5.5 million pounds 
mostly in fibre and steel products and machinery. This one- 
sided trade against Japan provided “another factor in 
Japan’s shortage of sterling. Indonesia made full use of 
her trade account with Japan and bought Japanese fibre 
products during the year, creating a large unfavorable gap 
in her trade balance with Japan. Here is an example show- 
ing the practical uselessness of bilateral trade agreements 
existing between Japan and several countries in Southeast 
Asia. Southeast Asia is importing from Japan a heavier 
ratio of shipping, rolling stock, machinery and capital goods 
after the war, while their prewar imports from Japan mostly 
consisted of cotton textiles and sundry goods. The same 


Pakistan concluded a_ trade agree-_ 
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trend is expected as the industrialization programs ?e 
pushed and the demand for capital goods is strengthet. 
in Southeast Asia. 


Structure of Japanese Exports to Southeast Asian Countries 


1934-1936 1953 
Machinery & steel products ............ 0.5 7.6 


Southeast Asia is one of the richest regions in terms 
of natural resources. But most of them are still lying un- 
developed. In order to develop the region huge amounts 
of capital have to be invested. As the nations in Southeast 
Asia advance on the road of political maturity, their racial 
consciousness is bound to increase; this will lead to indus- 
trial development. At the present stage their economic 
foundations are yet feeble and they have scarcely accumu- 
lated sufficient capital of their own. The role of the 
industrially advanced nations would be to help them achieve 
their ends. This will benefit all parties concerned, and will 
contribute to the elevation of the living standard and the 
establishment of permanent peace in the world. 

For some years after the war, the Japanese participa- 
tion in the economic development program in Southeast 
Asia had been confined to the development of iron-mines in 
Portuguese Goa, in Hongkong and in the Philippines. Since 
last autumn, however, talks with Japanese on plant con- 
structions and other development projects have been in- 
creasing. They include the second development project of 
the iron-mines in the Philippines, the establishment of a 
joint-capital cotton spinning factory in Pakistan, an ele” 
tric power development and bamboo pulp factory in Bun 
a joint-capital firm engaged in deep-sea fishing, the deve- 
lopment of a copper-mine in the Philippines, the construc- 
tion of a jute-bag factory and a slaughter-house in Thailand. 
The fields in which Japanese assistance is required range 
from a large-scale power development project to a small 
household industry. A group of Japanese financiers will 
participate in an investment program in Formosa, which is 
not limited to the acquisition of shares but includes parti- 
cipation in the management. The establishment of a bank- 
ing corporation in Indonesia with Indonesian and Japanese 
capital is proposed. The new bank will make investments 
in various development projects in Indonesia. 

Japanese reparation talks with the Philippine and the 
Indonesian governments are now progressing. The Japanese 
government is to extend the scope of the services to be 
made as part of its reparations payments to Southeast 
Asian governments, and this will include Japanese export 
of capital goods and Japanese cooperation in economic de- 
velopment programs in these countries. 


CHINA’S COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


China’s textile industry, though considerably developed 
in the past generation, is still inadequate for so vast a 
population. Peking pointed out that whereas the Soviet 
Union in 1928—the first year of the first five year plan— 
produced an average of 20.1 metres per capita per year, 
China’s production averaged in yarn only nine meters per 


capita. Taking the 1949 figure as 100 the total sales of 
yarn and cloth rose to 148 for 1951, and 162 for 1952. The 
figure estimated for 1953 was about 220. The rapid 


growth of the people’s requirements contrasts with the pre- 
sent position of the industry, and this is a contradiction 
which, says Peking, must be solved quickly or the consoli- 
dation of the workers and peasants’ alliance and the pro- 


gress of national construction will be hindered. 

Consequently the State has decided to set aside a fairly 
large proportion of funds for the rapid development of the 
textile industry so as to increase the equipment of the 
cotton textile industry by 50%, while the present woollen, 
silk and flax textile industries will also be appropriately 
developed. This, says the Peking People’s Daily of Dec. 23, 
is a very wise measure. “It is happy tidings for the whole 
nation. It is an honourable and heavy task of all workers 
engaged in the textile industry.” 

Many new mills must first be built, and this acquin.- 
extremely important political and economic _ significance. 
New mills must be built according to needs, and possibi- 
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2s, with priority for cotton mills. Leading departments 
vx the textile industry are thus called on to formulate con- 
crete construction plans, giving comprehensive consideration 
to the supply of raw materials, marketing of products and 
other conditions. They must also intensify the training 
of technical personnel and the forces to build mills and 
the machines. New textile industrial bases must be arranged 
on the basis of economic rationality, in the central part of 
China near the districts of raw materials and broad rural 
markets and in areas where transport is convenient and 
thus gradually change the present “irrational state of 
affairs, where the textile industry is concentrated in coastal 
areas.”’ 

At the same time the potentials of the existing mills 
must also be tapped to the full to meet the people’s needs. 
The equipment-utilization rate has generally reached a high 
level, in the case of State-operated mills. But it would be 
wrong to think that the potentials cannot be raised further. 
Where a three-shift system is already in force, steps must 
be taken to reduce the percentage of idle spindles and 
machines by improving overhaul and maintenance of 
machines. Where the three-shift system has not been in- 
troduced, it should be applied now, whereby production 
would be stepped up by 15%. More efficient methods must 
also be introduced where the planning and management are 
defective and labour emulation and drive instituted. 

The variety and quality of the products also call for 
improvement. Consumers are demanding greater variety 
and better quality. They are critical of the smal! variety 
of products, and the low quality. The Ministry of Textile 
Industry and its subordinate bureaux have worked out tenta- 
tive quality standards which are now being tried out. But 

‘re efforts are called for. 

Private enterprise constitutes a fairly large proportion 
of the textile industry. There must be a gradual Socialist 
reorganization of these along the General Line of the State 
and in the form of State Capitalism. The State has been 
exercising strong direction and control of the private textile 
industry, helped it to solve difficulties at various periods, 
and introduced centralised distribution of raw materials 
such as cotton, sheep’s wool, flax and silk as well as cen- 
tralised purchases, processing jobs, orders for products, and 
commission sales. In this way, the majority of private 
mills have been ushered along the path to State capitalism. 
Their production has been brought into the channel of State 
plans, the mills have generally overcome their “blindness,”’ 
and the vast majority have earned certain profits. Some 
private mills have been reorganized into _ public-private 
jointly operated concerns. Following reorganization, these 
mills carried out various reforms and _ introduced new 
management systems, thereby stepping up production. 

For instance, before reorganization the Hsinho and 
Ting Hsin cotton mills and the Hsin Kuang shirt factory of 
Shanghai were changed into profitable concerns, for produc- 
tion revived, shareholders earned dividends, and amenities 
for the workers improved. After its reorganization into a 
public-private concern the Huahsin Textile Mill in Tang- 
shan “stands high above all other private textile mills’’ in 
North China both as regards the profits earned each year 
and as regards the level of operation and management. 
“These facts prove,” said the editorial, “that State capi- 
talism is far superior to private enterprise. Entrepreneurs 
who appreciate this are increasing in number in the private 
textile industry.” 

In any case the textile departments are to continue to 
apply the spur to private industry and “guide” it on the 
~ th to State capitalism and State plans. But the task 

admittedly heavy. “The whole body of office employees 
and workers and leading cadres of textile departments must 
strive to raise their political, ideological, technical and 
professional levels, overcome conservatism and refrain from 
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becoming conceited. They must continue to find out ‘know- 
hows,’ tap potentials, raise the level of management, and 
the productivity of labour in order to increase output, raise 
quality and lower production cost in the struggle for fulfilling 
production and economy plans and greeting the new con- 
struction tasks.” 

The cotton acreage was smaller last year than in 
1952 owing to the People’s Government decree. It was 
found that the response to its encouragement of industrial 
crops was much too ardent. Too many farmers grew only 
just enough grain for themselves and far more cotton than 
the existing factories could handle. The total yield was 
about 96% of the 1952 crop and it was stated that it 
exceeded by nearly half the highest pre-war total. The 
cotton growers were also directed by the party cadres in 
an unremitting struggle against flood, drought, plant disease 
and insect pests. The northern provinces provided 80% of 
the total, and there was a notable increase over 1952 in 
Shensi per acreage yield. In the North-east the volume of 
per acreage yield went up but reduced acreage brought 
down the gross yield by nearly 36%. Calamities in Anhwei 
reduced production by nearly 20%. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


MARKETING OF NATIVE PRODUCTS IN CHINA 


A review of the production and marketing of native 
products in a Peking People’s Daily editorial stressed the 
great significance of these factors and the vital importance 
of making a better job of it by all concerned. Except for 
a few items, all nat:ve products now command a ready 
sale (which is natural since there is little else to buy), 
but with the continual growth of population in factory and 
mine areas and the raising of purchasing power some kinds 
of industrial materials and “subsidiary foods’ have fallen 
short of demand. Improper measures enforced by the State 
commercial departments during the first half of 1953 
brought about abnormal conditions in the native products 
market. Private merchants must be taught to display pro- 
per initiative and prevented from profiteering. Experience 
showed that the peasants get the actual benefit only when 
native products are sold, and to expand sales supply work 
must be improved. To the more than 40 million minority 
peoples and the 100 million in old revolutionary bases and 
in famine areas, production and marketing of native and 
special products acquire particular importance, in relation 
to the rehabilitation of their economy. 


The Ministry of Commerce decided, with higher ap- 
proval, to establish the China Native Products Company, 
with the China Tobacco and Jute Co. as the foundation, to 
direct the business of all native products companies, local 
trading companies, nationalities trading companies, and 
tobacco and jute companies throughout the country. The 
National Native Products Conference called by the Ministry 
reviewed the interflow of native products in the past four 
years, discussed future business policy and task, and studied 
plans for purchasing and marketing native products. The 
Conference was described as “of great significance” for this 
work. 


The Conference decided to set four tasks before the 
Native Products Company: (1) the tobacco and jute trade; 
(2) supply of subsidiary food and industrial raw materials 
to major cities and factory and mine areas; (3) trade in 
minority areas; (4) general guidance of purchase, market- 
ing and production of native products and supply of export 
goods. Taking a long-range view, it was decided that the 
task of running the business of general native products in 
the countryside should, according to the division of labour 
between town and country, be assumed gradually by the 
co-operatives “in order to get the peasants further or- 
ganized.”’ 


In order to make a good job of the business it is 
necessary, says the People’s Daily, to place reliance on 
the leadership of local party and government organs. Only 
under their leadership (or dictation) can the local initiative 
and activity in business of native products be displayed 
in a better way to facilitate the solution of the question 
of outlets for native products, which are big in volume 
and are produced in a dispersed manner. But in order to 
minimise blindness in business and prevent production and 
market price from being affected, the central commercial 
departments have to exert greater control over the business. 
Now that the Native Products Conference is over, the com- 
mercial departments are enjoined to arrange their work 
programme for native products according to practical con- 
ditions and in the light of the decision and spirit of the 
conference. They must steadily strengthen the business of 
the native products companies so that they can take upon 
themselves the task which they should assume. But at the 
same time they “must guard against blind and rash  ad- 
vance.” They must also strengthen the co-ordination of 


State companies and co-operatives and bring into full play 
the leading role of State commerce. 


The Financial and Economic Committee for South- 
Central China announced on New Year’s Day that all pri- 
vate import and export firms must cease doing business 
immediately. State-owned organisations will henceforth be 
solely responsible for the export of Chinese produce and 
the import of industrial materials and _ supplies. Private 
firms now being liquidated may invest up to a maximum of 
30% in State commercial bodies. 


Pro-Nationalist papers in Hongkong. say that a new 
“five-anti’’ campaign has been going on in Canton, in which 
over 3,000 firms have been victimised. Thousands of mer- 
chants and dealers have been punished on charges of bribing 
officials, evading taxes and concealment of supplies and 
capital. Two travelling traders were given ten and eight 
years hard labour on charges of smuggling gold and foreign 
currency out of China and smuggling watches, fountain 
pens and saccharin into China, in co-operation with “capi- 
talists and agents of U.S. imperialism” in Hongkong and 


Macao. 


HONGKCNG’S ENTREPOT TRADE 


Commenting upon the executive secretary’s report on 
“‘Intra-Regional Trade and Payments”? at the ECAFE con- 
ference recently held in Kandy, Ceylon, the Hongkong 
delegate, Mr. Dhun Ruttonjee, said: ““Hongkong asks for no 
special considerations nor do we seek for ourselves mo 
favourable treatment than is given to any other count 
We also share their dislike for any form of bilateral agree 
ments. It seems to us that far too much of this fancy 
patent medicine is being prescribed as a cure for all econo- 
mic maladies. Hongkong is almost surrounded by bilateral 
trade agreements in one form or another. Entrepot trade 
is the reason for Hongkong’s very existence. Its reputation 
has been earned by providing experienced and efficient 
service such as low handling charges, excellent storage faci- 
lities, speed in turning round ships, stable banking and in- 
surance and by reliability and honesty in meeting its com- 
mercial obligations promptly. 43% of Hongkong’s total 
visible trade of some 6% thousand million Hongkong dollars 
flowed to and from the ECAFE region during 1953. It is 
still the centre of the world’s largest potential market. 
Hongkong’s survival during the last two critical years is a 
tribute to its untiring endeavour to continue to provide 
efficient service without restriction, obstruction or interfer- 
ence either from within or from without. Its continued 
profitable trading operations at such a high level, despite 
increasing competition and unfavourable discrimination, are 
a guarantee to every country in the region and also to the 
Nations of the West that its merchanting services are 
indispensable to any country which still looks to East and 
South East Asia for expanding trade.” 


HONGKONG SHIPPING 


During the last quarter of 1953, 375 British ocean- 
going vessels representing 1,105,197 net registered tons enter- 
ed the Colony and 292 British river-steamers of 324,807 
net registered tons, according to a Report by the HK 
Marine Department. Foreign ocean-going vessels entering 
Hongkong totalled 537 and represented 1,543,790 net r- 
gistered tons. Only 12 foreign river steamers of 1,212 1 
registered tons entered the Colony’s waters. British ocean- 
going vessels clearing totalled 381 of 1,119,311 net regis- 
tered tons. British river steamers cleared numbered 293 
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_ d 325,602 net registered tons. Some 539 Foreign ocean- 
going vessels made clearance. These totalled 1,525,670 net 
registered tons. Figures of Foreign river steamers clearing 
are the same as those entering the Colony. 

During the period under review, 6,452 passengers en- 
tered by ocean-going vessels and 9,488 !eft by the same 
means; 85,323 passengers entered in river steamers and 
87,331 left. 

British ocean-going vessels discharged 293,218 tons 
deadweight and loaded 139,003 tons. British river steamers 
discharged 4,701 tons and loaded 13,988 tons. Foreign 
ocean-going vessels discharged 429,623 deadweight tons 
and loaded 192,259 tons. Only 59 tons were discharged by 
Foreign river steamers and 144 tons loaded. These figures 
show an increase of 11,243 deadweight total tons discharged 
over the previous quarter and an increase of 41,303 dead- 
weight total tons loaded compared with the third quarter 
of the year. 

Twelve vessels (five British, six Dutch and one Nor- 
wegian) carried 820 local and 145 through emigrants who 
were examined and passed. 

The number of vessels inspected and permitted to carry 
dangerous goods during the quarter was 238. 


No new construction was completed for Government’s 
account, but satisfactory progress is being made with the 
three 70-foot Police launches which will soon be in service. 
An interesting and original type of vessel has been completed 
by the Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Company for operation 
by the Hongkong University, the m.v. “Alister Hardy” for 
service in adjacent seas as a fisheries’ research vessel. 
Messrs. Taikoo Dock & Engineering Co. Ltd., delivered after 
iecessful trials the first of two 264-foot cargo vessels for 
orwegian owners and launched the second. The keel of 
one of two 390-foot cargo vessels for British owners has 
been laid and the other will be in the near future. At the 
Hongkong Shipyard the construction of two steel ferries is 
progressing; the Hongkong Transportation Company have 
been fairly busy on new barge construction and also Cheoy 
Lee Shipyard with the five 100-ton refuse barges for the 
Hongkong Government. Ship repairing generally was not 
very active. 

During the quarter the question of the operation of 
fishing trawlers carrying Japanese fishing advisers was re- 
viewed. It has been decided that these vessels, whether 
lecally built or purchased from Japan, must be operated 
by owning companies registered under the provisions of 
the Hongkong Companies Ordinances and take British Re- 
gistry in Hongkong. They will sail under the Red Ensign 
and crews will be protected by Articles of Agreement. Sub- 
ject to consent from the Hongkong Immigration Depart- 
ment the Japanese fishing experts will be allowed to remain 
with each trawler for a limited period of twelve months 
during which time their particular knowledge of fishing by 
trawlers will have been passed on to the local crew. They 
will then be returned to their native land. By this means 
this new venture should be developed into an efficient local 
undertaking. 

* « 


HCNGKONG BUILDING 


Building of new houses, schools, cinemas, etc. continues 
at fast pace. Every day a new building project is being 
reported. In urban and rural areas construction is proceed- 
ing. No part of the Colony is neglected in this building 
boom. The next generation will enjoy better houses, 
schools, hospitals, entertainment places. Churches’ and 

laces of worship are also being erected in various parts 
vf the Colony. Of the many new building projects which 
have become known last week two are mentioned below: 
one is a modern school building and the other an apart- 
ment house for employees of the Hongkong & Shanghai 
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Bank (the Bank having already built many blocks of flats 
for its employees in other parts of the Colony). 


Trees are being cut on the site known as Mount 
Parish on the hill between Kennedy Road and Stubbs Road 
to make room for the driveway of the new Wah Yan College 
to be built there. The college, which is to be one of the 
most modern and best equipped schools in Hongkong, will be 
a brother-school to the Wah Yan College in Kowloon 
operated by the Jesuit Fathers. Work on the site formation 
has already started, and the college is expected to be in 
full operation by September, 1955. Professor Gordon Brown 
of the Hongkong University designed the building which will 
have 23 classrooms to accommodate 900 students. Besides 
a geography room, laboratories for physics, chemistry and 
biology, and an art room, with access to the grounds for 
oper-air sketching and painting, there will be a hall with 
accommodation for 500, equipped with a stage, a work- 
room and dressing-rooms. A projection room will be pro- 
vided to make it possible to show 35mm films. The com- 
mon-room and library on the top floor of the science wing, 
away from the main building and recreation fields, will make 
private study and reading pleasant. A cafeteria and chang- 
ing rooms will be provided for the convenience of the 
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pupils, close to the playground. Occupying the central posi- 
tion and forming the focal point of the whole building, 
will be the students’ Chapel, fronted by the garden. 


Forty flats for their Chinese employees are being built 
off Green Lane, Blue Pool Road, by the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation. The flats are designed by 
Mr. Eric Cumine and are expected to be completed towards 
the end of the year. The flats will have a fine view over 
Happy Valley. There will be five blocks attached to one 
another, with eight flats in each block. Each flat will have 
one living-room-cum-dining-room and two bedrooms, in 
addition to a kitchen, bathroom and small hallway. Each 
flat will have a large verandah at the front, and a smaller 
one at the back, shielded by a brick screen’ which will 
hide washing lines and poles. At the back of the flats will 
be a stretch of grass or tarmac to be used as a children’s 
playground and sports’ ground. 


* 
PRCGRESS IN APLICHAU 


At the recent opening of the new school in Aplichau 
(south of Hongkong), the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, Mr. 
R. R. Todd, outlined conditions there as follows :— 

The present prosperity of Aplichau and of its sister 
township, Aberdeen, just across the water, must be ascribed 
largely to the progress of the fishing industry in the 
Colony. Our local fishing industry has in these post-war 
years been carefully fostered by the Hongkong Government, 
which is determined to establish, so far as is possible, the 
Colony’s self-sufficiency in marine products and to see that 
our worthy and picturesque fisherfolk are provided with 
medern equipment and facilities and are given a square 
deal for the fruit of their hard, and often dangerous, labours. 
The prosperity of Aplichau and Aberdeen is bound up with 
the prosperity of the fishermen because in these two places 
there are many shops which provide the fishermen and 
their families with all that they require. Apart from the 
permanent presence of the Aberdeen Wholesale Fish Mar- 
ket, the link between the fishermen and the two townships 
is strong because at certain times of the year, and parti- 
cularly at Chinese New Year, thousands of fishing junks and 
sampans congregate in the little harbour here. Like all 
pregressive districts in Hongkong and Kowloon nowadays, 
Aplichau has its Kaifong Welfare Association. Aplichau, 
fortunately, has no squatters and so the Aplichau Kaifong 
Association has been spared the necessity of coping with 
natural disasters. Instead, it has been able to devote all its 
activities towards constructive’ projects for the welfare of 
the inhabitants of the Island. The Association came into 
existence early in 1950 when a Provisional Committee of 
17 members was set up under the chairmanship of Mr. Tsun 
Po-pak, with the Rev. Father M. J. Morahan, SJ, and Mr. 
Bower and Mr. Duffy of the Hongkong Police Force, posted 
at Aberdeen Police Station, as Honorary Advisers. 

The Aplichau Kaifong Association has been maintaining 
the Aplichau Kaifong Free School with two class-rooms for 
about 70 pupils; it has been running Day and Evening 
Medical Clinics where free consultations and either free 
medicines or medicines at a nominal charge can be obtained; 
it has organised a squad of Special Constabulary and an 
Auxiliary Fire Service team; and it has provided cash 
grants for the poor and needy when births and deaths take 
place. But its pet scheme right from the beginning has 
been to build a new primary school for the Island, where, 
with the exception of the Harbour Mission School, which 
caters only for children of the fishing folk, there were only 
two small registered schools with accommodation for about 
180 pupils. As there are more than 500 children on the 
Island, excluding those of the fishermen, these two small 
schoois could hardly be expected to cope with the heavy 
demand for education. And so the Committee of the Kai- 
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fong Association set to work in earnest in 1951 to ra 

the sum of $100,000 which was considered necessary Ww 
realise the project. The money was raised to build the 
school which has six class-rooms and will accommodate about 
240 children. The architect is Prof. Gordon Brown of Hong- 
kong University who has given his services free of charge. 
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HONGKONG’S SOCIAL WELFARE ORGANISATIONS: 
THE KAIFONG 


At a recent meeting the Secretary of Chinese Affairs, 
Mr. R. R. Todd, has outlined the work of the Kaifong as- 
sociations which are regarded as principal social welfare 
organisations in Hongkong. 

The Cantonese word ‘kaifong’ means ‘neighbours,’ or 
‘responsible citizens,’ or ‘elders,’ and the Kaifong have for 
yenturies played a significant part in urban society in 
South China. Without much formal organisation they found 
themselves largely responsible not only for charitable and 
other similar services, such as the provision of free schools 
and medical attention for the poor, but also for local public 
works and other community services which in a differently 
organised community would have been the direct respon- 
sibility of the administration. Here in this Colony of Hong- 
kong there are now over 20 such Associations. They are 
not official bodies and there is no official representation on 
the controlling committees which are elected by the mem- 
bers. The associations do work in close co-operation with 
the Social Welfare Office, but the function of the Sccial 
Welfare Office in this connection is purely advisory, and 
the remarkable achievements of these associations are en- 
tirely due to the energy and resourcefulness of the members 
and to the hard work of the Chairmen and Committe* 
members. 


The main work of our Kaifong Associaticns has been 
to organise free schools and free clinics, to sponsor the 
recruitment and equipment of local squads of the Volun- 
tary Aid Services, to provide and equip children’s play- 
grounds and other recreational facilities, to organise a mass 
education campaign in matters of public hygiene and in 
orderly and considerate behaviour towards neighbours, and 
to make representations to Government on such local matters 
as water supply, street lighting, markets, hawkers and squat- 
ters. The oldest of our Kaifong Associations is the 
Shamshuipo Kaifong Association, which was established in 
1949. 

* * 


CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1953 (JAN.-JUNE) 


A survey published by the United Nations shows that 
Communist China’s trade with the free world during the 
first half of 1953 increased from US$151,100,000 in the Jan.- 
June period of 1952 to $205,100,000 for the same period 
in 1953. Total imports from non-Communist countries in- 
creased from $112,200,000 in 1952 (Jan.-June) to $163,300,- 
000 for the first half of 19538. Increased trade with the 
People’s Republic was shown by Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Western Germany, the Netherlands, the Scandina- 
vian countries, Italy, Austria and Japan. Hongkong had the 
largest volume of trade with China, exporting goods to 
the value of US$63,700,000 as compared with $29 million 
in the first half of the previous year. Exports from China 
to Hongkong were not given separately from those of Bri- 
tish overseas territories. British imports from Red China 
rose from $4.5 million to $10.9 million and other British 
overseas territories increased from $89.7 million to $120 
million. Britain’s exports to China rose from $1.8 m. to 
$8.7 m. Western Europe’s total imports from Red Chinr~ 
increased from $26.4 m. to $55.4 m., but this was n 
broken down by countries. 

France’s exports to Red China increased from $900,000 
to $9.6 m., Belgium’s from $7 m. to $16.8 m., the Nether- 
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® nds’ from nil to $2.6 m., West Germany’s from $100,000 to 
«y13.7 m., Denmark’s, Norway’s and Sweden’s from $100,000 


to $3.3 m., Italy’s and Austria’s (combined) from $1.9 m. 
to $3.8 m. The United States and India were the only two 
major countries showing a reduction in trade with the 
Peking regime. 

In contrast to the increase in Communist China’s trade 


with the free world, the trend of Russia’s trade and that 


of her Eastern European satellites showed a decline. Ex- 
ports from these countries (including Communist China) 
fell from $736 million for 1952 (Jan.-June) to $652 m. for 
the first six months of 1953. Imports by the Communist 
bloc from the rest of the world also fell from $689 m. to 
$612 m. over the same period in 1952 and 1953. No in- 
formation is given, however, as to trade between the Com- 
munist countries themselves, the U.N. tables being made up 
from information supplied by the free democracies. 


HEALTH WCRK IN CHINA 


Among the various departments of activity in which 
the new regime has registered marked progress in China 
is in social hygiene and sanitation. In this respect the 
propaganda about germ warfare was turned to good pur- 
pose, and Peking and some of the other large cities had 
the biggest house-cleaning ever known. There was a target 
for everybody, and most turned in the requisite number of 
dead flies, cockroaches and other sources of disease. The 
Vice-Minister of Health (Ho Cheng) in his report to the 
national Health Work Conference claimed that the health 
personnel throughout the nation had achieved remarkable 
success in launching “a mass patriotic health movement,”’ 
nd in the way of treatment and prevention as well as 

medical education had served the nation well. Various 
kinds of highly contagious diseases had been brought under 
contro!. Mortality rate of infants and mothers was greatly 
reduced, and many midwives had been trained. Over 350 
county health centres and over 30 hospitals have been built 
and over 2,000 health cadres trained among the minority 
nationalities. Hospital beds had increased fourfold. 


There were nevertheless serious shortcomings. The 
Vice-Minister said no actual improvement had been made 
of the medical and health organs in the urban districts. 
In development of these organs in the countryside, and the 
epidemic prevention and patriotic health movement, there 
had existed a serious stage of “blind development, formalism, 
and commandism.” In many hospitals, unreasonable sys- 
tems remained unreformed, while the state of confusion is 
quite serious. The principal defect in the leadership of 
the health departments is weak political leadership, and it 
is admitted that there prevailed “a serious non-political 
viewpoint and the deviation of neglecting Party leadership 
and supervision.” There is also contempt for native medi- 
cine, and a serious state of “bourgeois concepts.”’ 

The centre of importance for work at present is the 
strengthening of hygienic work in the factories and mines 
and the medical treatment work in cities. Rural health 
work is also being integrated with the mutual aid and co- 
operative movement, and the patriotic health movement con- 
tinues so as to prevent the recurrence of epidemics. 


* * * 


FISHING CFF KWANGTUNG 


In Kwangtung coastal waters 338,000 tons of fish were 
caught last year, representing an increase of 12% over 
1952. The Sea Products Bureau is planning shelters for 
~.000 fishing boats along the coast and will build better 

hing vessels. The greatest service rendered by the Com- 


‘munist authorities to fishermen is the daily weather signals. 


There are coastal stations to relay the warnings to coastal 
junks and vessels, as most of them are not equipped with 
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wireless. What happens to the large quantity of salt water 
fish netted is not known. Such fish are available to people 
in Swatow and Pakhoi, and coastal cities in Kwangtung. 
People in Canton and other inland cities invariably consume 
fresh water fish, or rather those bred in ponds. 


* * * 


CCNDITIONS IN SHANGHAI & CANTON 


Arrivals from Shanghai and Canton report that the 
year now past was a lean one and this year offers no better 
prospects. In both cities there was a shortage of meat and 
groundnut oil for the Lunar New Year. These are rationed 
and only obtainable from the co-operatives after waiting 
in long queues. Cooking oil was badly needed in preparing 
Chinese pastries and sweetmeats considered as essentials for 
New Year celebrations. Business in China was generally 
bad by the end of the last lunar year, although there was 
some recovery during spring and summer. This year pro- 
mises to be no better in view of the subscription to the 
Reconstruction Bonds obligatory on people in all walks of 
life. While prices of foodstuffs have jumped five to ten 
per cent, those of piece-goods, shoes and household goods are 
steadily mounting. Demand is, however, poor in view of 
the generally impoverished condition of the people. 
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PROGRESS IN PEKING 


Peking is steadily developing herself as a political and 
cultural centre, and is also acquiring substantial indus- 
try. Great changes have taken place in the city since in 
1949 it again took its place as the Capital. New factories, 
schools, office buildings, hospitals, apartment houses and 
other buildings are going up everywhere. Its palaces, gate 
towers, archways, gardens, altars and temples, are better 
cared for than ever before. The city reflects and leads the 
transformation of the country. New building amounting 
to a total floor space of 6,300,000 square metres has gone 
up during the past five years, which is 36 per cent more 
than the total existing building area at the time of Peking’s 
“liberation.”’ Hardly any new building projects were under- 
taken in the forty years of rule by the warlords, the Japa- 
nese and the Kuomintang. The growth in population has 
been sharp and is now almost 2.9 millicns, a third more 
than in 1949. 


Peking is no longer a consumer city. It is now the 
most important iron centre in North China and supplies 
bridge-girders for new railways in other parts of the coun- 
try. Within its administrative boundaries, which stretch for 
miles beyond the old city walls, coal, power, cement, farm 
tools, and a host of other goods are produced in quantity. 
There are now 220,000 industrial workers in the city, or 
80 per cent more than five years ago, and they have turned 
out nine times more iron, more than double the amount 
of electricity, 23 times more building materials and 21 
times more products for cultural activities. 


In line with the carefully worked-out' plans for the 
future development of the city, many new modern factories 
for the machine-building, textile, timber and food industries 
have been erected in the eastern suburbs in the part of 
the city’s outskirts that will become a major industrial 
centre. They include the Peking No. 1 Cotton Mill, one 
of the biggest in the country, the Balances and Scales 
Factory which is providing the basis for the coming nation- 
wide unification of weights and measures, and North China’s 
biggest Farm Tool Plant which has already supplied the 
peasants with four hundred thousand farm tools. And 
many more factories are going up in this area this year, 
including another cotton mill and a new glass mill. 


Building today is perhaps the biggest branch of _ in- 
dustry in the Capital as millions of square metres of floor 
space are added annually. Numerous brick works and kilns 
have been completed near the construction sites to cope 
with this development. Among them is the country’s big- 
gest mechanised brick works with a capacity of 140,000,000 
bricks annually. Over three hundred thousand building 
workers are engaged on construction projects in the city. 


Peking, long renowned as a centre of ancient culture, 
is becoming one of the world’s centres of modern education 
and culture. A huge new educational concentration, rough- 
ly the size of Peking proper, is gradually taking shape in 
the north-western outskirts of the city. Here half a million 
students, teachers, scientists, and administrative personnel 
will live, study and do their research work. Some 30 higher 
educational and research institutions are already esta- 
blished there, including the country’s leading institutes for 
iron and steel, aeronautical engineering, geology, petroleum, 
mining, railways, agriculture, afforestation, finance and 
economics, athletics and sports, music. Here, too, are the 
Central Institute for National Minorities, the famous Peking 
University and the Polytechnical Institute—Tsinghua Uni- 
versity. The biggest organisation which has yet to move 
to the new educational and cultural centre is the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences which alone will have a total floor 
space of two million square metres. 
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During the past five years, a million square metres of 
educational buildings and teachers and_ students’ living 
quarters have been completed. This is five times the 
amount of educational buildings erected in Peking in the 
previous forty years. 


Before the Peopie’s Government, Peking had only seven 
higher educational institutes with an enroiment of about 
ten thousand. Now it has 25, with a total enrolment of 
38,000. Each year, thousands of graduates from _ these 
institutes go to work on the numerous new projects through- 
out the country that are providing the foundations for 
China’s industrial advance. There are now three hundred 
and fifty-six thousand pupils in Peking’s secondary, technical 
and primary schools, double the 1949 figure or one and a 
half times more than the highest pre-war figure. Alto- 
gether, 112 new schools have been opened, with a total floor 
space of 200,000 square metres. Many of the new schools 
have been set up in workers’ residential areas. Today over 
a half of the two hundred and _ seventy thousand primary 
schcol pupils come from workers and peasants’ families. 


Numerous housing estates have been built for the 
Capital’s growing population. At least 1,160,000 square 
metres of floor space were built in 1953 alone, for workers, 
teachers, students and ordinary residents. Many new resi- 
dential areas have sprung up in the suburbs. During the 
past five years, the People’s Government has repaired nearly 
230,000 rooms for the people, helping to eliminate accidents 
in the heavy rainy season. 


The health of Peking residents has shown a marke 
improvement with the rising standards of living and th 
great care given to health as shown in the big develop- 
ment of hospitals and clinics. The total number of sick 
beds has increased ten fold in the period. More than 20 
new hospitals, clinics and sanatoria were in construction in 
1953 alone. With a total floor space of almost a third 
of a million square metres, they will add another 25 per 
cent to the existing total of hospital beds. They include 
China’s biggest modern children’s hospital with 600 beds, 
an up-to-date hospital for the Hui nationality (Moslems), 
and the Peking Soviet Red Cross Hospital. A network of 
clinics covering practically every corner of the city has 
been established. The picturesque Western Hills, 20 kilo- 
metres from the city proper, are being turned into a major 
rest centre and health resort. A sanatorium with 300 beds 
for Asian students has been completed there. All this is 
apart from the clinics, rest homes and sanatoria run directly 
by many factories, schools and government institutions. 


Among the most outstanding achievements of the city 
are its new water and sewage arrangements. Five centurics 
ago, Peking had a very good underground sewage system. 
and a lake-and-rivulet system for maintaining supplies of 
fresh water. Long years of neglect almost destroyed them 
and numerous stagnant accumulations-of water were common 
within the city. These together with the open sewers in 
the working people’s living areas were the source of epide- 
mics. In five years, the whole of the old sewage system 
has been renovated and two hundred kilometres of new 
sewage pipes laid down to replace all the open sewers and 


to service the new residential areas. More than three mil- 


lion cubic metres of muck and silt that clogged the lakes 
and rivulets have been removed. In addition, six hundred 
thousand tons of garbage that lay around in the city were 
carried away out of the city. The old Peking of disease a) 

dirt is no more. And today Peking is even free from 
flies. What was before a large body of stagnant water, is 
today the site of one of Peking’s biggest swimming pools, 
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Pap water now goes to 1.9 million people instead of to only 
«10,000 people as was the case five years ago. 


Peking’s transport system has been extended to meet 
the growing needs of its busy population. Nearly 600 
kilometres of main roads have been repaved or newly built 
to facilitate the transport of coal from the mines and build- 
ing materials from the kilns in the outskirts of the city. 
New bus lines have been opened within the city, to the in- 
dustrial centre in the eastern suburbs and the educational 
centre in the north-western suburbs. Buses carry _ sixty 
times more passengers today than in 1949. Tramways now 
lead to formerly neglected places. 


New multi-storeyed hotels are going up for the thou- 
sands of guests that pour into Peking each year from other 
parts of the country and from all parts of the world. 
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These include the eight-storey Peace Hotel finished in 1952, 
a seven-storey Hotel for Overseas Chinese now under con- 
struction and a nine-storey addition to the Peking Hotel 
which will be the highest building in the city. 


Apart from the network of people’s cultural centres 
all over the city, six new theatres and cinemas have been 
opened in the residential districts of the working people. 
Five large new sports grounds covering some 12 hectares 
in all have been added, apart from numerous playing fields 
attached to schools and factories. The Peking Zoo, looted 
by the Japanese and the Kuomintang, is again becoming the 
biggest in the country. All the parks have been beautified 
with many newly planted flowers and trees. A huge project 
has already been started to turn the western hills into a 
beauty centre. Already six hundred thousand trees were 
pianted there last year. 


JAPAN TODAY 


By Osamu Itagaki 


(Consul General of Japan in Hongkong) 


Japan has undergone a great change in her political, 
social and economic life as a result of defeat in the last 
war. The reforms carried out by the Allied Occupation 
Forces were so drastic and thorough that Japan had been 
made into a different country from what she used to be. 
When Japan became independent two years ago, it was 
“eared, and was still feared in some quarters that she might 

‘adually nullify the reforms made by the Occupation and 
become reactionary and militaristic again. That fear is 
unfounded. The Japanese people believe in the benefits 
of the reforms carried out during the Occupation and will 
not retrace their steps. However, there is one question 
of utmost significance facing the Japanese people to-day, 
and that is the re-armament question. The Japanese people 
after the war were determined on the renunciation of war. 
Japan was completely disarmed by the Allied Occupation, 
and in the new Constitution it was stipulated that the 
Japanese people forever renounced war as a sovereign right 
of the nation and that no armed force would ever be main- 
tained. This step was taken along the lines of the Allies’ 
fundamental policy towards Japan at the time, but the 
Japanese themselves also welcomed this decision from the 
bottom of their hearts and would consider it a blessing in 


. disguise if Japan could become the Switzerland of the Far 


East. 


Since then, the international § situation deteriorated 
rapidly, and the outbreak of the Korean conflict in parti- 
cular made it apparent that a defenceless Japan would not 
contribute to the peace of the world. In order to maintain 
internal peace and order against any uprising, a Japanese 
security corps was created immediately after the outbreak 
of the Korean conflict. This had led to debates in the Diet 
on whether this security corps constituted a violation of 
the Constitution. In view of America’s intention of with- 
drawing her troops from Japan in due time, the Japanese 
people would have to face the question of whether to es- 
tablish a full-fledged self-defence army or to stick, at all 
cost, to defenceless neutrality. Much would depend upon 
the future development of the international situation and 


_economic conditions of Japan. 


Democratisation was carried out in every field of acti- 


“Vity as one of the most basic policies of the Occupation. 


The most important reforms occurred in the political field. 
The Emperor had now ceased to-be the Sovereign, but 


remained the Symbol of the State and represented the 
unity of the people. The sovereign power of Japan had been 
proclaimed to reside with the people themselves. However, 
the Emperor had become a central figure for the respect 
and affection of the people. 


The main political parties in Japan were at present 
the Liberal Party and the Progressive Party, both more or 
less on the Conservative side, two wings of the Socialist 
Party—the Rightists and Leftists—and the Communist 
Party. Since the end of the war, the Liberal Party had 
won most of the general elections, and a weakness of 
Japanese parliamentary politics now was the lack of a 
powerful opposition party equal to the Liberals. At present 
the strength of the Communist Party was about 100,000 
members. Even if sympathisers were added, the Com- 
munist numerical strength was less than one per cent of 
the population. Parliamentary politics in Japan to-day 
still had many weaknesses and was not yet in full working 
condition, but it was necessary to guard parliamentary 
politics to avoid the resurgence of. dictatorship, either 
Rightist or Leftist. 


The organisation of trade unions was so rapid that, 
starting from almost nil at the end of the war, the total 
membership now exceeded six million, or 55 per cent of 
the workers in Japan. 


The economic problem was the foremost facing the 
nation today. Without healthy economic growth the founda- 
tions of Japan’s democracy might disintegrate. 


Japan’s pressing need was to achieve a self-supporting 
economy in the face of a growing population and limited 
natural resources. With the exception of the Netherlands 
and Belgium, Japan was the most densely populated nation 
in the world. According to estimates, the population of 
Japan would increase from its present level of 86,000,000 to 
95,000,000 by 1960. Japan’s dollar receipts were already 
decreasing. Japan was now suffering a shortage of pounds 
sterling. It was imperative, therefore, to expand the 
volume of Japan’s exports enough to pay for needed imports 
in the shortest possible time. Expansion of trade would 
be all the more difficult in the face of the present world- 
wide trend of recession and keen international competition, 
but no other way was open for Japan to keep her economy 
going than to endeavour, with all her resources, to promote 
the nation’s exports. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Ogasawara Stresses Tighter Money Policy: In his finan- 
cial policy speech before the resumed session of the 19th 
Diet Finance Minister Ogasawara stressed the need of a 
tighter money pclicy along with budget retrenchment for 
lowering Japan’s price level so as to promote exports and 
recover balance in the international accounts of this coun- 
try. He said the Government drafted the fiscal 1954 budget 
in accordance with this policy. He believed it possible to 
slash the price level by 5 to 10% in the next fiscal year to 
start April 1, 1954. In the compilation of the new budget, 
he explained, factors liable to cause inflation, such as re- 
liance upon past accumulation of capital and bond issue, 
were eliminated and Government spendings were cut down 
to Y999,588 million in the General Account, or about 
Y27,700 million lower than in fiscal 1953. If the General 
Account and Government investments be combined the de- 
crease in fiscal 1954 will reach Y59,000 million. In the 
proposed taxation reform, the Government has decided to 
lighten the burden of low-income earners only, and to in- 
stitute or increase indirect taxes on luxurious and high-class 
goods on the other hand. A series of tight money measures 
that have been taken since last September mainly through 
the Bank of Japan will have to be strengthened further 
in the future corresponding to the Government’s retrench- 
ment policy. In drawing up foreign currency budget for the 
coming fiscal year, the Government will strictly restrict 
import of non-urgent and luxurious goods and, at the same 
time, give careful consideration to the import of daily 
essentials and necessary raw materials so as to prevent 
any undue price rises through the shortage of such goods. 
The Finance Minister added that the Government is plan- 
ning to take a legislative step for amelioration of foreign 
exchange bank system, and that the existing exchange rate 
of $1 to Y360 will be upheld. 


Business Circles’ Repercussion: Policy speeches by 
Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida and Finance Minister San- 
kuro Ogasawara generally met a favorable reception among 
the business circles, which noted a determination on the 
part of the Government to carry out austerity programs 
in various fields. However, they pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment while concentrating efforts on price cuts and re- 
ecvery of balance in the country’s international accounts 


lacks vigour to overcome the economic crisis. Not only that, 
the Government failed to clarify over-all measures to effec- 
tively carry out the so-called retrenchment finance. They 
argued that the Government, even in the remaining period of 
the current fiscal year, should (1) check any rises in food 
prices and transportation charges, for, otherwise, the basis 
of the new budget will be shattered; (2) control all specu- 
lative activities in anticipation of a resurgence of inflation 
in the latter part of fiscal 1954, as is predicted in some 
quarters; and (3) take steps to bring about labor-manage- 
ment cooperation, because wage increases will affect the 
budget eventually. 


Further Revaluation of Assets: The Ministry of 
Finance is planning to carry out a further revaluation of 
assets of enterprises as an effective means of accumulat- 
ing capital. It is being contemplated in response to strong 
demands from business circles, in particular, the Japan 
Management Association (Keizai Doyukai) which has been 
insisting on enforcement of a third-stage compulsory 
revaluation of assets, in view of the failure of the steps 
taken in 1950 and 1951 with the objective of rectifying 
unbalanced organizational structure of the assets of enter- 
prises. The Ministry of Finance will apparently avoid 
resorting to any compulsory measures, but only attempt to 
have enterprises undergo the required revaluation already 
put into force twice before. For this purpose, the Ministry 
is studying legislation of a special law to ban payment 
of high-rate dividends by enterprises failing to revalue 
their assets, on the one hand, and to allow extension of the 
time limit for payment of the revaluation tax, on the otk 
hand. 


Successful Conclusion of Anglo-Japanese Talks: The 
Anglo-Japanese talks on trade and payments have reached 
a satisfactory conclusion after more than 60 days negotia- 
tions. Yet, some concern is felt over actual transactions 
to be achieved within the bounds of newly agreed trade 
volume. There is no guarantee whatever that Japan can 
export goods up to the agreed amount, which depends upon 
the future economic situation in Britain, other countries of 
the Commonwealth and her colonies. Following the sign- 
ing of the agreement, Japan is to start talks with the 
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JAPAN ECONOMIC ROUNDUP 


The Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, Finance Minis- 
ter and Economic Counsel Board Director delivered their 
respective administrative policy speeches before the 19th 
regular Diet session which reopened on January 25. Gov’t 
views on fiscal, monetary and economic policies are summed 
up below: 


(1) The Japanese economy during last year appeared 
prosperous superficially with continued expansion in pro- 
duction and consumption, but at the same time indicated 
signs of a vicious inflationary cycle with international 
acccunts registering a seriously adverse balance, commodity 
prices rising further to widen the domestic-international 
price gap, etc. Accordingly, it is most urgent and vital 
that a proper balance in international accounts be restored 
and the foundations for a self-supporting economy be esta- 
blished, even if this entails stagnation in consumption and 
production levels. 


(2) From the foregoing viewpoint, the Gov’t has 
squeezed its 1954-55 budget to within Y1,000,000 million, 
putting an end to the annual budget expansions, suspended 
Gov’t bond issuance, reduced Treasury investments and loans 
—all in an effort to dispel inflationary elements from the 
realm of public finance. This, together with the tightening 
of money and maintenance of the foreign exchange rate, 
will lower commodity prices by 5% to 10% during 1954, 
it is hoped. 


Commonwealth countries separately—with India, Australia, 

ew Zealand and Pakistan. A common trend among them 
.s that they have attained self-sufficiency in light industry 
products after the war and are turning to export such 
goods, which correspond to Japan’s “traditional export 
items.”” Optimism, therefore, is not allowed on their will- 
ingness to accept large quantities of goods from Japan. 
This is not a question of trade between British Common- 
wealth and Japan only, but a fundamental issue relating to 
Japan’s foreign trade as a whole. The forthcoming separate 
negotiations will possibly encounter many difficulties, handi- 
capped further by the high cost of export goods. 


Reaction tc Randall Report: Japanese Government and 
business circles generally reacted favorably to the recently 
published Randall Commission report. They interpreted the 
report made clear the United States’ wish for expansion and 
freedom of trade. They attached significance to the pro- 
posed amendments to the “Buy American” Act and the law 
concerning the use of American vessels for shipment of 
U.S. aid goods to foreign countries, extension of the existing 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, and lowering of the 
tariffs. At the same time, they anticipated fierce competi- 
tion to burst out on the world market in that the report 
recommended easing of trade restrictions on the part of 
other nations. Disappointment was expressed over the 
failure of the report to show concretely the extent of the 
reduction to be made in the tariffs. Besides, it is uncertain 
how far those recommendations of the Commission would 
be acted upon by the U.S. Congress. They were also skep- 
tical of early and effective working of the economic aid 
through the International Monetary Fund, World Bank, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington and private banks, 
as a result of the “trade rather than aid” policy. They 
hailed, however, the Commission’s opposition to pegging 
or attempting price 
_abilization of important goods by agreement, interpreting 
that it is aimed at stimulating increased demands by cut- 
ting prices, and is favorable to Japan at least for the time 
being. 


(3) In order to restrain excessive consumption, in- 
direct taxes will be levied anew or increased against 
luxuries and other high-grade goods. Also, preferential 
tax arrangements will be made in order to promote the 
accumulation of capital. 


(4) In foreign trade policy, export promotion measures 
will be instituted, while import of less-essential or non- 
urgent goods will be strictly restrained. Import of vital 
raw materials, however, will be adjusted in consonance with 
import demand, so as not to cause a rise in commodity 
prices. | 


Industrial and financial circles have expressed their 
support to these policies as basically appropriate and timely, 
but also point out that the Administration should adopt 
concrete, over-all measures speedily to meet possible domes- 
tic developments. 


The Government decided on its plan for a revision of 
the tax system. Outstanding features of the bill are ad- 
justment of the tax burden through reduction of direct 
taxes and increase of indirect taxes, and especially the 
lightening of the tax burden on the lower brackets, accelera- 
tion of capital accumulation and restriction of luxury con- 
sumption. In regard to income taxes, the basic deduction 
limit and dependent deduction limit are raised, taxes on 
time deposit interest and stock dividends are lightened. 
With respect to the corporation tax, the proposed bill pro- 
vides for a correction of the capital structure of corpora- 
tions and the promotion of export. It also calls for an 
increase of the liquor tax, sugar excise and sales taxes 
and creation of a textile excise and a raise in retail prices 
of high-grade cigarettes. The increase or decrease in tax 
receipts owing to the above revisions is’ estimated 
at $32,100 million respectively. Besides, the bill 
provides for the transfer of the admission tax (which is 
a local tax at present) to the State, receipts from which 
to be distributed among prefectures in proportion to their 
respective population. This point attracts attention, as it 
constitutes a measure for correcting the existing unevenness 
in local financial resources. : 


The Anglo-Japanese Trade and Payments negotiations 
which had been under way since December last were con- 
cluded recently, and the governments of the two nations 
on January 30 made formal announcements regarding re- 
vision and extension of the Anglo-Japanese Over-all Pay- 
ments Agreement, and a trade plan for the current year. 
Essential points of the announcements follow: 


(1) Article 2 of the Japan-U.K. Payments Agreement 
which stated, “The Government of Japan will ensure that 
the appropriate authorities shall buy and sell sterling and 
that the rates of those authorities for sterling and for the 
United States dollar shall be related to one another at the 
middle rate quoted by the Bank of England for the U.S. 
dollar,” was revised to read, “..... at-'the current middle 
market rate quoted in London for the United States dollar.”’ 
Prior to the signing of the above agreement, the Japanese 
Government, in accordance with the conclusions’ reached, 
made an upward revision of Y3.60 in its sterling exchange 
rate as well as spot selling and buying rates effective as 
from January 25 (the revised former rate, Y1,011.60). 


(2) Under the trade plan agreed upon, both annual 
exports and imports are fixed at £209,500,000, indicating a 
fairly broad, balanced’expansion. It is also to be noted that 
Japan is permitted to export to Britain unbleached cotton 
piece-goods, silk goods, pottery and 13 other items of mei- 
chandise which have been released from the British import 
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restrictions, besides lumber, raw silk, foodstuffs, metal and 
chemical goods that have hitherto been sold freely to Bri- 
tain. With respect to trade with the British colonies, the 
agreement provides that Hongkong, Singapore and Aden will 
permit import of all kinds of Japanese trade items. It has 
further been arranged that the existing restrictions against 
Japanese goods in other British colonies will be alleviated, 
so that Japanese merchandise may be treated in the same 
manner as in the case of European products. As against the 
foregoing arrangements, the list of British goods to Japan 
has been kept unchanged. 


(3) An understanding has been reached between the 
two nations regarding immediate measures for meeting the 
diminution of Japan’s sterling balance resulting from excess 
import since last year. 


Industrial and trade circles have generally accorded a 
favorable reception to the Anglo-Japanese trade and pay- 
ments arrangements, believing that the new arrangements 
would contribute toward the promotion of Japan’s export 
business. However, some are of the view that optimism 
is not necessarily permitted in regard to the future of 
Japan’s trade with the sterling area, pointing out that 
improvement of trade with the British Dominions depends 
upon separate negotiations to be made henceforth, that 
problems concerning import tariffs of the Commonwealth 
countries were not dealt sufficiently in the course of the 
recent negotiations and further that commodity prices in 
this country are still higher than international levels. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Textile markets which opened at low levels at the b 
ginning of the year, firmed under the leadership of rayo. 
filament yarn which moved upward from favorable export 
trade. After the mid-month, however, prices weakened all- 
round as effective demand failed to follow, owing to caution 
taken by weavers against high prices and tightened mone- 
tary situation. Spot quotations in Tokyo at the month- 
end dropped to Y89,000 per bale of cotton yarns (20 counts, 
singles), Y291 per pound of rayon filament yarns (Viscose 
120 deniers), Y1,550 per pound of woolen yarns (48 counts, 
doubles) and to Y173.50 per pound of spun rayon yarns 
(Bright, 30 counts, singles). Woolen and spun rayon yarns hit 
the levels of the year-end and cotton yarn slipped below the 
year-end prices. Raw silk alone, however, remained firmly 
unchanged. Among other items of merchandise, lead and 
scrap iron showed a strong tone due to scarcity of supply. 
Steel bars and sheets declined Y500 to Y1,000 per ton on 
anticipation of future falls, while the remainder generally 
indicated little change. 


The plan for establishment of a raw silk corporation, 
as a measure for promoting raw silk export and raw silk 
price stabilization fell through, and a new scheme for the 
setting up of a raw silk price stabilization special account, 
as an export adjustment device, is now under examination. 


On account of unfavorable factors, the stock market 
continued to sag, and the Dow-Jones average price at the 
Tokyo Securities Exchange dropped to a low of Y352.66 


* on January 30. 
Selected Indicators 
Currency, Price, Production, Foreign Trade 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

June Dec. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Bank of Japan Note Issue 571,732 548,758 
(Y1,000,000) 311,184 422,063 506,385 576,431 547,252 629,891 566,168 
Tokyo Wholesale Price Index 
(1934-36 ave.=100) 23,018 28,436 35,624 34,238 36,007 36,083 36,593 
Ind. Production Index 
(1934-36 ave.=100) 81.7 102.5 124.7 134.2 160.9 166.8 
Export 
($1,000) 65,817 116,581 165,796 113,636 106,569 138,881 
Im port 
($1,000) 72,846 109,603 161,419 201,755 183,281 264,328 


Export; exclusive of special procurements. 


Import; inclusive of aid materials up to end of 1951. 


Production of Essential Commodities 


Commodities (unit) 
Coal (1000 M.T.) 
Pig-iron ( ) 
Steel ( ) 
Electrolytic copper (M.T.) 
Zine «3 
Aluminum 
Sulphur 
Cement (1000 M.T.) 
Ammonium sulphate ( ‘i ) 
Raw silk (bale—132 Ibs.) 
Cotton yarn (mil. Ibs.) 
Cotton fabric (mil. sq. yds.) 


Rayon fabric ( ) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
Mon. Ave. Mon. Ave. Mon. Ave. Dec. 
3.205. 3,609 3,613 3,972 
186 261 290 407 
291 401 406 422 
7,062 7,579 7,867 9,304 
4,084 4,696 5,836 7,496 
2,064 3,076 3,555 4,020 
7,719 11,869 14,705 16,150 
372 546 593 807 
131 140 163 163 
12,568 15,135 17,124 22,780 
44 62 65 91 

128 182 187 259 

33 41 41 54 
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INDUSTRIES 


rt 
“ . For many years under the Japanese rule, industry in 
- Taiwan was not as much developed as its agriculture. Up 
h- to 1930, Taiwan was economically to Japan only a source 
_ of supply for raw or semi-finished materials and a market for 
sa Japanese manufactured goods. Since then, however, apart 
is, from the food processing industries (such as rice milling, 
ns tea manufacturing, fruits canning), other modern indus- 
it tries such as oil refining, light metal, chemicals, and paper 
he manufacturing plants, etc. were started. In the peak years, 
ly the industries in Taiwan produced annually 2.8 million tons 
id of coal, 1,195 million KWH of electric power, 1.4 million 
y. metric tons of sugar, 465,000 metric tons of industrial 
n salt, 33,800 tons of chemical fertilizer, 8,887 metric tons 
ly of caustic soda, 303,400 tons of cement, 18,400 tons of 
paper, 31,910 tons of pulp, 12,200 tons of aluminium ingot, 
22,800 tons of crude petroleum, 29,000 tons of gasoline, 
n, 114 million cubic meters of natural gas. 
lk 
1e These industries suffered crippling damages at the end 
it, of Second World War by Allied bombing. When the Chinese 
n. Government took over the administration of the island, 
debris, broken machinery, and bombed out buildings were 
et found everywhere. Many plantations were left without 
1e care, and industrial outputs were reduced to small fractions 
56 of their pre-war levels. For instance, sugar production be- 
came negligible, as sugar factories were badly hit; sugar- . 
cane plantations dwindled to 30,000 hectares (162,000 
hectares in peak year of 1939). Coal output dropped to 
less than 30,000 tons a month as many pits were shut down 
scause of material and labor shortages. Gold and copper 
mining, and aluminium manufacturing, all ceased operation. 
: The machinery manufacturing industry at Kaohsiung was 
4 almost bombed out. The shipbuilding industry in Keelung 
- suffered 80% damage in building and 30% damage in 
58 machinery. The cement kilns and machinery, which were 
68 designed to produce 570,000 tons of cement a year, were 
producing only 5,000 tons a month on V-J Day. The pine- 
193 apple canning industry also suffered severely. The packing 


plants at Nantou were damaged to the extent of 91%, 
those at Fengshan, 57%. Pineapple plantation decreased 
from 10,000 to 3,000 hectares. As a result, canned pine- 
apple output in 1945 amounted to only 20,000 cases. The 
tea processing plants were also left in desolation; tea farms 
were just vast wilderness. Exports of tea were consequently 
disrupted for some time. 


Rehabilitation proceeded at a great speed in 1947 
and 1948 despite the extreme shortage in materials and 
funds. The success in the rehabilitation of railroad trans- 
portation, of power, sugar and other major industries were 
outstanding feats. 


To repair the power system, obsolete and broken equip- 
ments were collected from all parts of the island and some- 
times dug out of sand and hideout to be patched together 
and put in working order. New equipments were also 
bought and installed for expansion of generating capacity. 
In March 1943 under Japanese administration, the generating 
capacity reached the peak of 258,584 KW. In October 1945, 
it dropped to 82,360 K.W., but in December 1949, it was 
restored to 248,770 KW. 


- In like manner, other major industries, such as sugar, 

etroleum refining, paper, cement, fertilizer, alkali, alu- 
“minum manufacturing, were restored to working conditions 
by 1950 through the hard working and ingenious planning 
of engineers and technicians. 
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OF TAIWAN 


After eight years of rehabilitation and expansion, the 
industry in Taiwan has taken a new look today. While 
many industrial outputs are still below the pre-war levels, 
many others have exceeded them. The following table 
shows the various quantities of major industrial productions 
in pre-war peak, in 1949 and for 1952. 


Peak under 


Products Unit Japanese 1949 1952 
Administration 
KL 71,293 23,024 11,866 
MT 2,850,000 679,912 2,300,000 
KG 540,000 950,536 18,500,000 
Cotton Pes. Goods own M 1,681,757 4,581,429 85,000,000 
MT ,974,043 631,346 520,453 
Electric Power ........ 1000 KWH 1,195,327 854,300 1,420,313 
Chemical Fertilizer .... MT 33,858 45,840 130,133 
MT 19,094 6,393 15,567 
MT 29,572 1,045 5,235 
Aluminium ingot & sheet MT 12,204 1,418 5,482 
60 MT 303,348 291,170 445,618 
Caustic Soda .......... MT 6,949 4,278 8,526 
(Camphor, refined & BB MT 2,619 1,009 347 
1000 Pes. 3,853,520 2,787,767 7,662,943 
0.6 KL 47,182 35,103 55,704 


Expansion in the electric power installations has been 
proceeding on a large scale. The Tienlun power station 
having generating capacity of more than 52,000 KW has 
already been completed. Work on the Liwu Power Plant 
having 16,000 KW was also completed. Plans to build two 
thermal generating plants, one in the northern part of the 
island and the other in the southern part of the island, 
were made, and the purchase of equipments is being carried 
out. 


Fertilizer plants have expanded. Construction of a 
new plant in Hualien is being planned. The producing capa- 
city has risen from pre-war peak of 33,000 tons to the 
present 148,000 tons. 


The recent establishment of the textile industry on 
the island is a most outstanding accomplishment. Before 
the war, the textile industry in Taiwan was hardly anything. 
It began to take some shape only with the removal of textile 
factories to Taiwan in 1948 and 1949. It continued to 
expand in 1950 and 1951 with the encouragement from and 
under the protective measures of the Government. At pre- 
sent there are roughly 140,000 spindles and 9,000 looms in 
operation, and they can take care of the basic clothing need 
of Taiwan. A new chemical factory was also put up; pro- 
ducing DDT and other insecticide for the domestic con- 
sumption. 


Public Enterprises 


In the time of Japanese rule, most of the industries 
were private enterprises, but nearly all sizable ones were 
owned by Japanese. These were, after the Second World 
War, taken over by Government and operated as public 
enterprises. (Some of these, however, including a number 
of printing houses, metals and food processing factories and 
some 60 coal mines, were sold to private owners). Hence, 
nearly all the big modern factories are wholly or partly 
owned by the Government today. The following table shows 
the number of public enterprises, their different ownership 
(whether national, provincial, or national-provincial) and 
their manpower in 1952. . 


ee 
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List of Major Public Enterprises 

Number of 

Name Ownership Persons 

Employed 
1. Chinese Petroleum Corporation National 5,000 
2. Taiwan Aluminum Corporation National 1,£00 

3. Taiwan Gold and Copper Mining 

Administration National 300 
4. Hsinchu Coal Mining Administration National 1,000 
5. Taiwan Steel Works National 300 
6. Taiwan Salt Works National 2,200 
7. China Textile Industries Corporation National 900 
8. Taiwan Power Company Nat.-Provincial 4,900 
9. Taiwan Sugar Corporation Nat.-Provincial 22,500 


Nat.-Provincial 3,200 
Nat.-Provincial 3,400 
Nat.-Provincial 1,500 
Nat.-Provincial 3,200 
Nat.-Provincial 1,600 
Nat.-Provincial 1,400 


10. Taiwan Cement Corporation 
11. Taiwan Fertilizer Company 

12. Taiwan Alkali Company 

13. Taiwan Paper & Pulp 

14. Taiwan Shipbuilding Corporation 
15. Taiwan Machinery Corporation 


16. Taiwan Industrial & Mining Corporation Provincial 18,400 
17. Taiwan Agriculture & Forestry 

Development Corporation Provincial 2,900 

18. Taiwan Tobacco & Wine Monopoly Bureau Provincial 8,400 

19. Taiwan Agricultural Chemical Works Provincial 500 

20. Taiwan Camphor Works Provincial 900 

Total 84,300 


From the above table one can see that the Taiwan 
Sugar Corporation and the Taiwan Industrial & Mining Cor- 
poration have the largest payroll. The former operates 30 
sugar mills, owns 41,888 hectares of sugar cane farms and 
3,247 kms. of railroad. The latter consists of four divi- 
sions, namely, (1) metallurgical & machinery division, (2) 
chemical division, (3) textile division and (4) engineering 
division. 

The Chinese Petroleum Corporation has two main 
plants: the Kaohsiung Refinery and the Chiayi Solvent 
Works. The Taiwan Fertilizer Company operates 5 fac- 
tories, the Taiwan Paper & Pulp Corporation also tive 
mills, the Taiwan Alkali Company three plants, and Taiwan 
Cement Corporation also three plants. The Taiwan Ship- 
building Corporation is equipped with two drydocks, one 
machine shop, one forging shop and one foundry, while 
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the Taiwan Machinery Corporation has a machine works ai 
a foundry. The Taiwan Agricultural & Forestry Develop- 
ment Corporation has four units, namely (1) Taiwan Tea 
Company, (2) Taiwan Pineapple Company, (3) Taiwan Ma- 
rine Products Company and (4) Taiwan Livestock Products 
Company. The Taiwan Tobacco & Wine Monopoly Bureau 
is a big organization operating 11 tobacco and cigarettes 
factories and 15 wine manufacturing factories. Recently 
the Taiwan Camphor Plant was also placed under its manage- 
ment. 


Private Enterprises 


Private industries are numerous in Taiwan, but are 
mostly small outfits. They have experienced a mushroom 
growth after 1945, and at present there are over 13,000 fac- 
tories owned by private individuals. They provide employ- 
ment of over 120,000 people, approximately one-third larger 
than is being employed by the public enterprises. Food 
processing is the principal private industry, which consists 
chiefly of rice milling. The second important industry in 
private hands is the chemical one, which consists of soap, 
vegetable oil, rubber shoes and tyres manufacturing. 


80 per cent of the printing business in Taiwan is in 
private hands while 70 per cent of the island’s output of 
coal comes from privately-owned pits. The following table 
shows the distribution of the different private industries in 
1952: 


Distribution of Private Industries 


Kind No. of Factories Percentage 
Printing and Bookbinding ............ 303 2.33 


VISCOSE RAYON OF INDIA 
Man-Made Fibre 


By J. J. 


Cloth is now made from natural as well as man-made 
fibres. The natural fibres, wool, cotton, silk and others 
have been known for thousands of years, while man-made 
fibres attained industrial importance only since the beginning 
of this century. Within a short history of fifty years, man- 
made fibres have exceeded the production of wool, which is 
perhaps one of the oldest known fibres. 


In 1950-51 the world consumed 22,000,000,000 lb. of 
the major fibres for making fabrics of all kinds. 


Four thousand million pounds or nearly 17 per cent 
of these fibres were man-made, of which 3,000,000,000 lb. 
are estimated to have been made by the viscose process. 


Viscose rayen fibres, and the clothes made from it, 
have the appearance and feel of silk and have, therefore, 
been popularly known as “art or artificial silk” fibres and 
fabrics. The term “art or artificial silk” and rayon have 
also been used for man-made fibres made by the cupra 
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ammonium process and the acetate process. The basic raw 
material for all these fibres is natural cellulose. While 
cupra ammonium rayon and viscose rayon have common pro- 
perties, acetate rayon is a different product altogether and 
hence has been recently renamed “Estron’”. Cupra rayon 
is used to some extent in India for making very fine geor- 
gettes and sheer fabrics, but its world production is less 
than 2 per cent of the total man-made fibres. 


The basic raw material for viscose rayon is the cellulose 
fibre found in coniferous and certain other trees. The 
conversion of trees into clothing can be divided into three 
distinct steps. 


As it happens in most industries, India started bv 
importing art silk fabrics, and when sufficient market ha 
been established, some enterprising industrialists started the 
weaving of imported art silk yarn in 1930-31. Today there 
are about 25,000 looms in mechanised silk mills and about 
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hree times this number of handlooms which run on cottage 
ndustry scale. 


These looms turn out beautiful fabrics for the women 
of India. Shioze, satins, georgettes, voils, ninons, taffeta, 
pyas, artificial brocade cloth and borders and a large variety 
of mixed yarn fabrics. Their consumption is increasing day 
by day because artificial silk cloth satisfies the varied taste 
of the customers at moderate prices. The textile mills 
have almost exclusively catered to ladies wearing apparel. 
There is an excellent field for making men’s wear and as 
viscose rayon fibre can be used extensively for this purpose 
its consumption is likely to increase considerably. The 
last step in the manufacture of clothing from man-made 
fibres is thus well established in India and provides employ- 
ment to nearly 150,000. 


Viscose rayon fibre is produced by first dissolving the 
cellulose in wood-pulp by a series of chemical operations 
and then “spinning’’ the solution to give either several 
miles long continuous yarn or cutting up the extruded 
continuous filaments into %” to 9” long staple fibre. In 
either case the filament yarn or staple fibre is “after treated”’ 
to remove certain impurities and dried to obtain the final 
product for subsequent textile operations. 


It was only in the year 1950 that India was first put 
on the map of manufacturers of viscose rayon yarn from 
wood-pulp, and started making man-made fibres from wood- 
pulp, thus establishing the second step in the manufacture 
of fibres from its basic raw material—trees. The Travan- 
core Rayons Ltd., Perambavoor, Travancore State, started 
their Viscose Rayon Plant in 1950 and the National Rayon 
Corporation Ltd., Kalyan, Bombay, started production in 
March 1951. Together these plants can make about 10,000,- 
000 lb. of filament rayon. 


A third viscose rayon plant is under construction at 
Nagda, about 26 miles from Rutlam on the Chumbal river. 
This plant will produce staple fibre by the viscose process 
and is scheduled to start in 1953. The annual capacity of 
this plant will be about 12,000,000 lb. which is much below 
the potential requirements of this fibre! Almost infinite 
varieties of fabrics can be made from blends of staple fibre 
with cotton, wool and silk. Staple fibre is used to a large 
extent in making fabrics for men’s wear and this field is 
yet to be exploited. It is also claimed that India need not 
import long staple cotton if staple fibre is blended with 
cotton. If this claim is justifiable, this itself would create 
a potential market of nearly 250,000,000 lb. of staple fibre 
to replace the imports of 700,000 bales of long staple 
cotton. 


With the establishment of the three viscose plants with 
a total capacity of 22,000,000 lb. of rayon per year, the 
second stage of the industry may be said to be well es- 
tablished. 


The national importance of viscose filament rayon plant 
in India can be judged from the saving in foreign currency 
that will result from the working of a typical filament rayon 
plant, as shown below. 


(Calculated at ruling prices) 


Amount paid in foreign exchange for plant and machinery Rs. 2,75,00.000 


Annual production based on 150-Denier yarn .......... Lb. 60,00,000 
Foreign exchange required for raw materials, supplies and 


If yarn had been imported, then the foreign exchange 
required would be 


Hence saving in foreign exchange annually Rs. 2,00,00,000 
Less Rs. 1,00,00,000 


Rs. 2,00,00,000 


Rs. 1,00,00,000 
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[The foreign exchange used for capital investment will be zained 
back in about three years. Thereafter there will be an annual saving 
in foreign exchange of one crore of rupees due to this one plant only, 
even though the major raw materials, pulp and caustic soda are 
imported. ] 


An industry can, however, be stable only when the 
major raw materials are available in the country. Until 
the first stage of manufacture of rayon, i.e., the preparation 
of wood-pulp from cellulose-bearing natural product is taken 
up in India, the rayon industry will always be dependent on 
foreign countries and may have to suffer in times of emer- 
gency. It is now time to consider the making of dissolving 
pulp from indigenous raw materials. The raw material is 
there, the market is there. What is needed is co-operative 
effort on the part of the rayon manufacturers to take up 
this problem and finance the research and construction of 
a pulp-making plant. 


India’s consumption of viscose filament rayon yarn has 
been estimated by two methods—from import figures for 
the last 10 years and on the basis of probable consumption 
per loom per day. While the former method gives an esti- 
mate of 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 Ib., the latter indicates 
twice the figure. Whatever this figure, the potential market 
for viscose rayon fabrics is likely to be much higher than 
either of these quantities. 


The phenomenally rapid growth of viscose rayon can 
be attributed to its all-round versatility, uniformity, rela- 
tive cheapness and the constant research, on the part of the 
rayon manufacturers to meet the tastes of the consumers 
for low-priced fabrics. It can simulate the silk worm to 
give silken fabrics of uniform quality or can be made to 
simulate wool, cotton or linen. Of the man-made fibres, 
viscose rayon is the cheapest and is preferred by the textile 
mills as it can be processed and dyed the same way as cotton, 
wool and silk on the existing textile machinery with slight 
modification. 


Man-made viscose fibres are delivered to the mills 
uniform and free from foreign matters which is the main 
headache with natural fibres with the result that the mills 
can turn cut higher production with less processing waste. 
The other advantage is that the industry can get this fibre 
throughout the year without any difficulty, whereas in case 
of natural fibres the industry has to face the vagaries of 
nature. 


Another significant development in the use of viscose 
rayon fibre is the manufacture of high tenacity yarn for 
making tyre cord, which is woven into fabric for use in 
making automobile and air-plane tyres. Tyres made from 
viscose yarn fabric last much longer and can withstand 
more rough handling than those made from cotton yarn 
fabric. 


Viscose rayon is not a substitute for any specific fibre, 
either natural or man-made. It merely adds to the various 
fibres with which the textile manufacturers can offer wider 
and cheaper varieties for fabrics. It also adds to the quan- 
tity of the total fibres than can be made into clothing. 


It is argued that India does not need any rayon plants 
as she has plenty of cotton. This does not seem to fit in 
with the facts. India has to import large quantities of 
cotton and also piece-goods to provide sufficient clothing. 
With the rapid growth of population and consequent food 
requirements, the choice will be between importing more 
cotton and piece-goods or to follow the lead of other in- 
dustrialised countries and use its forest resources to produce 
viscose rayon. 
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SINGAPORE’S SHIPPING 


Historical Review 


The geographical position of Singapore, half way 
between India and China, makes the port a suitable stopping 
place for passenger and cargo liners plying on the main 
route from East to West. It is also a most convenient 
centre for local ships trading in South-East Asia and the 
East Indies, according to the Report on Singapore for 1952 
by Mr. W. L. Blythe, the Colonial Secretary of Singapore 
Govt. Foreseeing the possibilities Sir Stamford Raffles set 
out to make it as attractive as possible by providing that 
‘The Port of Singapore is a Free Port and the trade thereof 
is open to ships and vessels of every nation free of duty, 
equally and alike to all’. Ships soon began to turn into its 
harbour. In 1820 Raffles appointed Captain W. Flint to 
be Master Attendant in charge of the port and the ships 
in it. There have been 18 successors to that post; their 
duties have increased and become more clearly defined but 
still include a number of functions usually carried out by 
Customs and Harbour authorities in other places. As head 
of the Marine Department with a staff of 255 the Master 
Attendant is responsible for the registration of ships and 
for numerous other matters connected with the movement 
of ships, the provision of crews, and the safety of naviga- 
tion in the waters of the Colony. 


Until 1850 cargoes were worked in the Singapore River 
which is shallow and subject to constant silting. In that 
year the Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
took advantage of the deep water which had been charted 
by Admiral Sir Harry Keppel just off Tanjong Pagar and 
built wharves on the waterfront there. Other shipowners 
followed suit, the Singapore River became known as the 
Old Harbour and the waters at Tanjong Pagar as the New 
Harbour, later Keppel Harbour. In 1869 the newly formed 
Tanjong Pagar Dock Company acquired seventy-four acres 
of the best sites with the intention of developing the New 
Harbour on a common user basis. In the same year the 
Suez Canal was opened and it became economical to replace 
sailing ships in the Far Eastern trade with steamships: 
these larger vessels could be accommodated at the Dock 
Company’s new premises. It was a convenient port en 
route so that in the next three years the annual tonnage 
of ships which called almost doubled itself. The Dock 
Company developed its facilities accordingly with the result 
that Singapore became established as an obvious meeting 
place where the cargoes of large ocean steamships could 
be transhipped to small vessels trading amongst the islands. 
The timely development and subsequent continuous im- 
provement of the waterfront has been largely responsible 
for maintaining Singapore as a major port of the world. 


With increased shipping it became necessary to impose 
controls to ensure the use of the port in the best interests 
not only of the local merchant community but also of the 
rapidly growing population and of the newly opened penin- 
sula of Malaya. The Government accordingly expropriated 
the Dock Company in 1905 at $762 per $100 share and 
established in its stead the Tanjong Pagar Dock Board. 
This became the Singapore Harbour Board in 1913. The 
members of the Board are appointed by the Governor and 
comprise a permanent chairman and deputy chairman, and 
representatives of the Government and of the shipping 
and merchant community. The Board’s premises now ex- 
tend to 700 acres with over 2% miles of wharves and total 
capital assets of some $124 million which are administered 
on a non-profit-making basis. Certain controls over the 
. Board’s working are exercised by Government in matters 
affecting the community as a whole but the Board is respon- 
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/ 
sible for the satisfactory administration and financial sol- 
vency of its undertaking. 


Cargo working outside the Harbour Board area has 
nevertheless continued to expand: quays in the city area 
are quite satisfactory for shallow draught vessels. Many 
sailing junks still ply a trade in local produce and a high 
proportion of steamships in the roads are worked by lighters 
which berth at the public quays. These have now grown 
to 7% miles in length and are maintained by the Public 
Works Department. Telok Ayer Basin used mainly for 
lighters was built by 1932 as part of a reclamation pro- 
ject. It has a water area of 20% acres and nearly a mile 
and a quarter of quays. It is operated by the Singapore 
Harbour Board as agent for the Government. 


In 1861 Mr. William Wilkinson was appointed Govern- 
ment Marine Surveyor under the Master Attendant primarily 
for measuring the tonnages of ships. With subsequent 
great technical advances in the design of ships and in- 
creasingly rigorous safety requirements it became necessary 
to provide more extensive survey facilities. Staff was pro- 
gressively increased until in 1912 the Government Surveyor 
became Surveyor-General of Ships and 12 years later was 
placed in charge of a separate Marine Surveys Department 
capable of surveying ships of all kinds and empowered to 
issue internationally valid certificates for all purposes. Only 
two British Colonies have these full facilities. Eight sur- 
veyors are employed under the Surveyor-General. In addi- 
tion to survey work in the port the Department is also 
responsible for examining engineer candidates for certifi- 
cates of competency, for the technical aspects of mai? 
taining 103 Government owned vessels and for supervisin, 
the design, construction and repair in Singapore of vessels 
owned by the Colony and other Governments. During the 
year the Surveyor-General of Ships supervised survey work 
in Penang. 

The existence of survey facilities has made the establish- 
ment of shipbuilding and repair undertakings particularly 
convenient. The principal undertaking was by the Tanjong 
Pagar Dock Company which opened the first graving dock, the 
Victoria Dock, in 1869. This with its associated dockyard 
passed to the Tanjong Pagar Dock Board in 1905 in the 
transaction mentioned above. 


Ships 


British ships are registered under the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, and foreign owned ships are licensed under the 
Colony Merchant Shipping Ordinance. The reason for 
licensing the latter category of ship is to enable owners 
who are not British subjects or British registered companies 
to obtain some kind of recognition and at the same time 
remain under a satisfactory control. The survey require- 
ments for licensed ships are less onerous than for registered 
British ships. 


SHIPS REGISTERED AND LICENSED AT SINGAPORE 
ON 31ST DECEMBER, 1952 


No. of Tonnage 
Ships 
British Ships: 


Terminable Registry (under section 90 of the 


beak 86 1,644 net 
Licensed Ships: 

Sailing ships (not exceeding 200 gross'tons each) 452 30,808 net 
Cargo boats (not exceeding 100 gross tons each) 2,561 53,395 gross 
Passenger boats (not exceeding 100 gross tons 

Fishing vessels (no limit of size) .......... 2,630 not measured in 

all cases. 
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MOVEMENT OF MERCHANT SHIPS IN 1952 


—_ Total Tonnage 
(Millions of tons 


Entered Cleared gross; entry and 
clearance counted 
as separate 
transactions) 
Foreign-going ships over 75 tons 4,077 4,064 33.93 
Home-trade ships over 75 tons .. 1,787 1,758 4.63 
Local-trade ships over 75 tons .. 2,190 2,173 2.16 
Ships under 75 tons and native 
craft of all tonmages...... 18,412 19,406 1.61 
Powered fishing vessels ........ 5,679 5,835 .09 
32,145 33,236 42.42 


Mention has already been made of the long standing 
connection of P. & O. with the Colony. This company was 
the first to have the Government mail contract and it held 
it continuously until the abolition of the contract system. 
There are now scores of shipowners of many flags main- 
taining frequent passenger and cargo services with North 
and South America via the Suez Canal and the Pacific, 
with West and South Africa, Australia, Europe, Ceylon, 
India, Hongkong, and Japan. Singapore agencies cover 
most of the important shipping lines and have a secretariat 
for the Far East Freight Conference. Singapore is the 
headquarters of several other local shipping conferences 
including the Straits-New York, Straits-Pacific, British 
Malaya-North Canada, Straits-Australia, Straits-Calcutta and 
the Malaya-China-Japan conferences. Of Singapore ship- 
owners the Straits Steamship Company founded in 1890 is 
the largest and with its associates owns sixty-three ships. 

number of local shipowners maintain’ services’ with 
..amerous ports in the Federation of Malaya, Burma, Borneo, 
Indochina, Indonesia, the Philippines, Sarawak, Thailand 
and other places in the East Indies. 


The Harbour 


CARGO HANDLED IN 1952 
(In thousands of tons) 


In ships over 75 In ships under 75 
net register tons net tons and in all 
native craft Total 


Inward Outward Inward Outward 
At Harbour Board premises 


including Telok Ayer Basin 2,588 1,639 2 — 4,229 
Outside F’arbour Board's 
premises mainly by ships 
~ 2,151 702 469 305 3,627 
At rural area landing places -— —- 35 12 47 
4,739 2,341 506 317 7,903 


— 


Passenger arrivals in the year were 61,533 and de- 
partures were 63,162. 


The Harbour Board owns seven berthing and salvage 
tugs. During the year these handled 6,409 ships in port. 


The existing 2% miles of wharves were further ex- 
tended by the construction of 10 jetties of a total length 
of 1,000 feet on the North Wall of Empire Dock and 4 
sheds altogether of 45,000 square feet were added to the 
existing 39% acres of enclosed storage space. 


The labour engaged by the Board in stevedoring and 
_. Ke services amounted to some 8,300 men engaged either 
directly or on contract. They are distributed amongst three 
trade unions. 
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Coal bunkering has been carried on since 1869 by three 
firms which amalgamated their coaling interests in 1946 
into a single agency. Coal is put aboard either by lighter 
from the coal yards in Kallang Basin or from hoppers at 
the Singapore Harbour Board’s wharves. A total of 32,445 
tons was supplied this year. The Harbour Board’s inward 
coal handling facilities were improved during the year 
by the laying of a new spur line alongside the coal plant so 
that railway trucks might be loaded direct from a chute. 
The rate of delivery has increased considerably as a re- 
sult. The principal oiling station is at the small island of 
Bukom at the Western entrance to the harbour and there 
are other oiling stations at the island of Sebarok and at 
the Singapore Harbour Board’s premises. Oiling is also 
carried out by bunkering lighters in the roads and two 
new vessels for this purpose were commissioned in 1952. 
This year 1,292,000 tons of bunker fuel were’ supplied. 
Watering is carried out ‘by the Harbour Board at its 
wharves and in other parts of the port is in the hands 
of a local firm established in 1863. These supplied 2.3 
million tons of water to ships in port during the year. A 
large number of firms are engaged in providing ships’ 
stores and chandlery of all kinds. It is estimated that $16.3 
million worth of stores were supplied this year compared 
with $13.6 million worth in 1951. 


The policing of the waters of the Colony is undertaken 
by the Marine Division of the Singapore Police Force. 


Ship Building and Repair 


The largest shipbuilding and repair organization in 
the Colony is H.M. Dockyard at Seletar. This employs some 
8,500 men. 


Of the civilian undertakings, the Singapore Harbour 
Boards Dockyard is by far the largest and has very com- 
plete workshops. Continuing the trend of recent years, 
all dockyard facilities were extended this year and the 
necessity for additional dry dock accommodation was em- 
phasized by demands for accommodation that could not 
be met. 


Approximately 5,711,000 tons of shipping was docked 
and 171 vessels were slipped during the year in the Board’s 
dockyard. The greater volume of work was the normal 
periodic overhaul of tankers and dry: cargo vessels but in 
addition the reconstruction of the fire-damaged tanker 
Dromus of 8,046 gross tons was completed. A new water 
boat of 213 gross tons was built and delivered to owners. 
Work on the construction of a self-propelled buoy and 
piling pontoon to the order of the Government of North 
Borneo proceeded. 


The Board’s dockyard employs over 1,000 men be- 
longing to three trade unions. There was a serious shortage 
of certain classes of skilled labour during the year, parti- 
cularly ironworkers and carpenters. This shortage of man- 
power is reflected in the difficulty found in achieving a rapid 
turnround of vessels under repair. 


General 


The port of Singapore compares very roughly with 
Glasgow or Manchester. It is by far the largest port in 
South-East Asia. The working, building and repairing of 
ships provide employment for over 22,000 or 17 per cent 
of the Colony’s workmen, still a far greater number than 
those employed in any other similarly wide group of occupa- 
tions. 
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RAW SILK 


There has not been any improvement in the world supply 
of raw silk in 1953. In Japan frost damaged the spring 
cocoon crop. Unofficial estimates place the total 1953 crop 
at 102,000 metric tons as compared with 103,300 last year 
and the target of 104,800. The Italian cocoon crop, esti- 
mated at 14,900 tons, is only slightly more than last year. 
In both countries raw silk production in the first half of 
1953 exceeded that in the corresponding period last year. 
Reeling activity normally gathers momentum in the second 
half of the year but, assuming that conditions of demand 
remain favorable, the advent of this seasonal up-swing will 
depend on the volume of cocoons harvested, since stocks are 
known to be relatively light. 


Supply and Distribution of Raw Silk in Japan 


Stocks 

Period Production Exports Domestic (at end 

deliveries of period) 

2.60 12,916 4,104 8,688 1,030 
15,401 4,212 11,519 702 
1952 (January-July) 7,833 1,920 6,234 708 
1953 (January-July) wa 7,936 2,071 5,929 638 


In Japan deliveries of reeled silk continue to be in 
excess of production, but to a lesser extent than last year 
since stocks have declined. In the first seven months ex- 
ports increased by 8 percent over the corresponding period 
last year while domestic consumption fell by 5 percent. At 
the same time the export of silk fabrics and manufactures 
declined sharply—by 45 percent as compared with last year. 
Therefore, total exports of raw silk and silk manufactures 
(in terms of raw silk) appear to have declined while do- 
mestic availabilities have increased. 

Deliveries of Italian raw silk for export have suffered 
a very sharp setback this year. In the United States, the 
major world market for the product, there has been a con- 
siderable slackening in trade. Deliveries of raw silk, chiefly 
for manufacture, in the first eight months of 1953, were 
down 12 percent from a year earlier. Imports are not 
quite keeping pace with consumption although this is of a 
reduced volume, and stocks have fallen since the beginning 
of the year. 

Apart from a slight decline associated with the sea- 
sonal spring increase in supply, prices for raw silk in Japan 
have remained at the statutory maximum since the beginning 
of 1953. On a somewhat higher level, prices for Italian 
silk have followed a similar course. In New York, prices 
have varied similarly, although it is notable that in the 
third quarter of the year they averaged 5 percent below 
the first quarter. 


Prices of Raw Silk 


Yokohama Milan New York 
20-22 denier, 20-22 denier, 20-22 denier, 

Period Grade A Extra Grade AA 

1000 U.S. U.S. USS. 
Yen/bale  cents/Ib. Lire/kg. . cents/lb. cents/Ib. 

a 153 321 5,855 425 349 
223 470 7,031 511 481 
I 225 474 6,733 489 516 
1953 January rer 240 504 8,338 605 555 
September. 240 504 7,950 578 §22 


The range of prices under the Japanese Raw Silk 
Stabilization for the 1952/54 silk year has remained as 
at the inception of the scheme, i.e., a minimum of 180,000 
and a maximum of 230,000 yen per bale for 20/22 denier 
Grade A with a “prohibition” price of 240,000 yen. As 
the government holds no stock and price stabilization re- 
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COMMERCE 


mains internationally inoperable the Stabilization Council 
has recommended an increase in the government raw silk 
purchasing fund and an examination of the possibility of 
stock acquisition by government purchases above the mini- 
mum price. 

The tightness in the world raw silk supply since 1951 
is largely the result of the substantial increase in demand 
by Japanese manufacturers. In the conditions of demand 


prevailing in 1952, this resulted in a shortage of exportable 


supply which was only partially alleviated by increased ex- 
ports from Italy. While no improvement in supply is en- 
visaged, a slackening in the pressure of international demand 
is indicated by the falling off in Italian raw silk and 
Japanese silk fabric exports. The latter may of course 
reduce the scale of Japanese manufacturers’ demand for 
raw silk. 


RICE 


From the consumer’s point of view, the rice position 
has eased further. Free prices have continued to fal!, in 
some instances sharply. The first reductions are reported 
in prices on government-to-government contracts. These 
lower prices have not yet affected the international trade 
in rice, which is still on a lower scale than in 1952. Ex- 
portable supplies in 1954 will probably be larger than a 
year ago. 

Production is expected to be lower in 1953 than in 
1952 in Europe. In Africa, Egypt expects a 20 perce’ 
higher crop. In North America, the United States has agai. 
harvested a record crop. In Asia, Southern Korea may 
register a slight increase. A serious fall in the rice crop 
of Japan occurred. 

Shipments during 1953 have continued to run at a 
lower level than in 1952. The greater quantity of home- 
grown rice available in the ‘deficit’? countries has served 
to reduce their import requirements rather than to in- 
crease the per caput consumption. Furthermore, for a 
number of months, trade was slowed down by a wide diver- 
gence on prices between some of the main sellers and 
buyers. The main fall in imports has been in India and 
Indonesia. The Philippines continued to abstain from im- 
porting rice. 

As regards trade possibilities in 1954, it is already 
clear that the United States and, probably, Italy could 
supply at least as much as in 1953. The recent conclusion 
of the China/Ceylon agreement indicates that China intends 
to export at least 300,000 tons. Although the outturn of 
this year’s crop in Burma and Thailand is still unknown, 
their unusually large stocks should assure export availa- 
bilities larger than a year ago. The world’s’ exportable 
supplies of rice will be greater in 1954 than the amounts 
taken by importers in 1953. 

On the “‘free’’ markets, the noteworthy decline in prices 
has been maintained. No further business has been re- 
ported at Burma tenders, but Small Mills Specials 42 per- 
cent brokens, of which considerable unsold stocks are be- 
lieved to exist, could probably now be purchased at about 
55 pounds per long ton ($152 per metric ton), i.e. about 
30 percent below the peak prices. The new United States 
crop has been selling at prices which show declines, com- 
pared to the mid-year levels for the old crop, of 25 percent 
for California rice and 30 percent for the Gulf States. Th 
first known break in the price for government-to-governmen. 
contracts has been made by Burma for a long-term sale 
to Ceylon. After earlier rumors of a sale at 50 pounds, 
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b | was announced early in October 1953 that Burma had 

greed to sell to Ceylon a minimum of 200,000 tons yearly 
for four years at the following diminishing scale of prices, 
f.o.b. Rangoon: 1954, £50 ($138 per metric ton); 1955, 
£48 ($132 per metric ton); 1956, £46 ($127 per metric 
ton); 1957, £44 ($121 per metric ton). 

Burma has undertaken to increase the quantity in any 
year up to 600,000 tons provided the government had re- 
ceived this request by 15 November of the previous year. 
The Government of China agreed to sell to Ceylon, for ship- 
ment in 1954, up to 270,000 tons of rice at 47 pounds 
($130) f.o.b. Chinese port, this sale being part of a larger 
transaction covering also the supply of Ceylon rubber to 
China. 

These price falls should help to induce governments to 
revise their import plans to allow for higher per caput 
consumption and to switch their import requirements from 
other cereals to rice, particularly since the price of wheat, 
which had dropped earlier in the year, has been very steady 
in the last two months. Individual governments will no 
doubt have varying views concerning the price relationship 
at which they prefer to import rice rather than other cereals. 
Interest will attach in the coming months to the course 
of action taken by Japan, whose poor 1953 crop will neces- 
sitate larger imports of cereals. 

Importing countries believe that the conditions which 
made for the seller’s market in rice have now altered. In 
countries where the import trade in rice has returned to 
private hands, buyers try to revert to the prewar system 
whereby the quality and condition of rice was determined 
by independent experts at the port of destination, instead 

_of the recent practice of accepting certificates at shipment. 

rere is also a tendency to avoid pricing difficulties by 
-eoncluding barter agreements. Negotiations on these lines 
have been proceeding between Burma and India, and Japan 
and Thailand. 

As regards the long-term outlook, the Far East (ex- 
cluding China) may produce in 1956/57 about 22 percent 
more rice than in 1934-38, or 16 percent more than in 
1952/53. India will meet, by 1955/56, all its rice re- 
quirements out of home production. The Philippines have 
already reached self-sufficiency in rice, and Indonesia hopes 
to attain it within two or three years. The rice grown in 
the Far East will not suffice to restore the per caput con- 
sumption to the prewar level as it is expected that, by 
1956/57, population will be 31 percent higher than in 1934- 
38. 


TEA 


Since 1947 world production (excluding China, Indo- 
china, and the U.S.S.R. for which reliable statistics are 
lacking) has exceeded the prewar average. In the Asian 
producing countries, a 54 percent increase in production 
resulted mainly from heavier yields through better cultiva- 
tion methods and coarser plucking. In Africa, however, the 
140 percent increase was mainly due to the larger area 
under tea in the British and Portuguese territories. 


Tea Production 


Country - 1934-38 1949 1950 1951 1952 

) 187.9 265.4 278.0 285.1 281.6 
21.3 24.2 24.2 24.5 
103.9 140.4 143.4 147.9 143.7 
75.2 27.3 35.4 46.5 36.9 
es ee 11.6 10.1 9.6 10.5 11.6 
49.3 32.6 41.7 44.0 48.5 
~ woe 0.4 1.5 1.5 1.7 
= East Africa 3.9 7.6 9.6 9.9 10.0 
lozambique 0.3 2.3 3.1 3.1 3.2 
7.8 8.4 8.7 9.5 
438.5 522.0 561.9 588.8 578.4 
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In 1952, world production (excluding China, Indochina, 
and the U.S.S.R.) amounted to 578,000 metric tons of which 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon contributed 78 percent. The 
slight decline (1.8 percent) from the 1951 level was partly 
due to unfavorable weather conditions and partiy to econo- 
mic difficulties encountered by the tea industry in 1952. 

Tea production in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon could 
be further expanded, but future development mainly depends 
on price/cost relationship. In Indonesia and Indochina, in- 
ternal social and economic difficulties prevent a return to 
prewar production levels in the near future. Output in 
China is reported to be rising; in Japan, Malaya, and Tai- 
wan further production increases can be anticipated. Out- 
side the Far East, tea production is likely to rise in the 
British, Portuguese, and Belgian African territories as well 
as in Brazil, Iran, and the U.S.S.R. 

Following the period of wartime shortages, shipping 
difficulties and consumption controls which ended during 
1948/49, except in the United Kingdom and a few other 
countries, consumption generally returned to the traditional 
prewar pattern, although with some important changes. 
However, only in India and in a few African importing 
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countries has per caput consumption risen markedly ; in 
most other countries, per caput consumption has either de- 
clined or has been stationary. 


The United Kingdom remains, as in prewar years, the 
chief market for tea, but per caput consumption has been 
lower than prewar and the United Kingdom’s percentage 
share in total world imports has declined slightly. Termina- 
tion of rationing in 1952 did not bring about the anticipated 
immediate increase in consumption, although some rise is 
likely in the future. Consumption has not kept pace with 
population increase during the last 10 to 15 years in the 
other large consuming countries of the Commonwealth, no- 
tably in Canada. The same situation prevails in the United 
States. In all these countries, and especially in the United 
States and Canada, there has been very strong competition 
from other beverages, for which large funds are being spent 
on all types of publicity campaigns. The decline in the 
Netherlands’ per caput consumption to 60 percent of prewar 
is attributed largely to economy habits formed during the 
years of scarcity. No expansion in consumption is notice- 
able in southern European countries, where the average per 
caput consumption remains at about 10 grams a year. In 
these countries, the tea-drinking habit is confined to small 
sectors of the population; other beverages, notably coffee, 
are in a much stronger competitive position. 


The greatest increase in consumption has taken place 
in Egypt, the Union of South Africa, other African terri- 
tories, and especially in India. In Egypt per caput con- 
sumption has almost doubled. On the European continent 
consumption has increased only in Ireland, Italy, and in the 
Scandinavian countries; but the total imports of the latter 
amount to only 2,500 tons a year. Considerable attention 
is being devoted to, expansion of demand in India, which is 
the largest consumer of tea after the United Kingdom and 
China. Although per caput consumption in 1949/50 was 
only 0.2 kilogram a year, the rise as compared with prewar 
represented an additional absorption of 30,000 tons. 


In 1949, world exports surpassed the prewar average 
for the first time after the war; however, the increase was 
small compared to the growth of population in importing 
countries. While India, Pakistan, and Ceylon expanded 
their exports by almost 40 percent, those of China, Taiwan, 
and Japan fell by 57 percent. The share of the British 
Commonwealth in world tea trade rose to more than 80 
percent in 1952 as compared with 67 percent in prewar 
years. This pattern of exports seems likely to remain: ex- 
ports from China are likely to go to the U.S.S.R. and 
Eastern Europe; no great improvement can be expected in 
Indonesian exports, and the recovery in Japan’s exports is 
likely to be slow. 


Tea Exports 

Country 1934-38 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Ge Thousand metric tons, .............. 

PSR CR ) 156.7 222.5 183.8 203.6 185.5 
12.9 7.6 21.4 10.9 
7.6 21.9 28.5 40.1 31.9 
17.8 7.3 7.2 8.9 9.4 
0.2 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 
1.5 0.7 0.9 0.5 
Br. East Africa .... 3.2 4.1 5.7 5.9 6.3 
Mozambique __............ 0.3 2.4 2.8 2.8 2.8 
©.1 0.5 0.7 0.4 0.4 
491.9 434.5 398 .6 453.2 416.0 


World imports in 1952 were slightly lower than in the 
previous year. Although imports into the United States and 
Canada improved, they did not reach the high 1950 figure 
when substantia! stock-piling took place. However, imports 
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into the main African markets show a definite upward tre 
as compared with prewar. 


Tea: Net Imports of Specified Countries, 
Prewar and 1949-52 


Country 1934-38 1949 1950 1951 1952 
0b Thousand metric tons .............. 
United Kingdom .... 193.6 211.1 161.4 204.8 214.7 
10.3 8.4 10.9 16.7 7.8 
Netherlands __........... 10.5 7.6 8.6 6.9 7.3 
ees 4.9 1.9 1.7 2.1 2.7 
Other European 
countries ...... 8.9 8.9 10.3 7.4 7.5 
Total Burope 228.2 237.9 192.9 237.9 240.0 
United States ...... 37.7 42.1 _ 51.5 39.0 42.1 
17.8 19.5 24.9 19.3 20.6 
7.1 16.2 16.0 16.0 16.2 
French Morocco va 7.9 9.1 10.5 10.6 12.4 
Union of South Africa 6.2 8.8 9.0 9.6 10.7 
20.5 21.2 27.4 26.2 24.0 
New Zealand ...... 4.7 5.6 5.3 4.5 


During 1952 tea prices declined substantially, partly 
because of low quality and growing stocks in producing 
countries. As a result of the decline in prices, planters’ 
associations in India restricted their output through finer 
plucking; about 100 gardens in northern India had to close 


temporarily, and tea growers in Pakistan were in difficulties. ~ 


The rise in wages of estate laborers, coupled with the cost 
of supplying food at concession rates, higher prices for 
fuel and transport, and the extension of social legislation 
to tea gardens, caused production costs in many gardens 
to rise above market returns. Despite the recovery which 
followed both derationing in the United Kingdom and the 
voluntary crop restriction in India, the price situation 
remains problematic. Even though nominal tea prices 2a 
at present 150 to 200 percent higher than in 1934-38, pr. 
duction costs appear to have risen even more; and when 
deflated by the United Kingdom index of export unit values, 
the index of 1952 tea prices (1934-38=100) in Calcutta 
and Colombo was only 67. | 


Tea Prices, Average 1934-38 and Annual 1947-52 


Index of price average, 
Calcutta & Colombo 


London Calcutta Colombo Deflated by 

Year s. d. R.a.p. cts. Price United Kingdom 

index Import Export 

values unit 

values 

1934-38 ee 9 10 68 .6 100 100 100 

NS -— 110 4 155 246 81 93 

— 193 298 97 110 

3 7.9 113 3 190 286 62 87 

- 3 0.6 173 240 53 67 
In 1953, the prices were relatively stable owing to 


further crop restriction through finer plucking; but no 


fundamental measures to remedy the situation have as yet 
been taken, despite the existence of the International Tea 
Agreement. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TEA AGREEMENT, 1933-53: 
—KEstablished in 1933 in a period of depressed tea prices, 
the Agreement aimed at balancing production and con- 
sumption through regulation of exports, the virtual cessation 
of new plantings, and the prohibition of seed exports. It 
operated fairly successfully in prewar years: export quotas 
were effective, and tea prices in London improved. While 
it may not be possible to distinguish clearly between the 
effects of the Agreement and the general improvement in 
wholesale prices, a comparison with prices of related com- 
modities shows that tea prices gained 10 percent betwe 
1930-32 and 1933-38, while prices of coffee and sugar av 
clined, and those of cacao remained stationary. The same 
relative improvement in tea prices is noticeable when mea- 
sured in “real’’ terms. 
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remain in effect until 1955. 
Owing to the moderate course adopted by the Tea 


Committee in its price policy, consumption did not react 
adversely to the price increase; on the other hand, under 
the protection of the Agreement, the tea industry was not 


compelled to seek for ways and means of adjustment as 


regards rationalization, higher productivity, and mechaniza- 


tion. In the postwar period—and in particular in 1951 


and 1952—the Tea Agreement did not give the same support 


to prices as in prewar years. Export quotas were set 
liberally and since 1947 have exceeded annual average 
exports by 31 percent. Tea prices rose less in the postwar 
years than those of coffee, cacao, and sugar. 


JUTE 


After two seasons of ample supplies of jute and con- 


siderable stock accumulation, official policy and discouraging 


prices have combined to bring about a drastic reduction 


in production, particularly in Pakistan, producer of 60 per- 
cent of world jute fiber supplies. For the last two seasons 


the Pakistani crop has been between 6 and 7 million bales, 


while exports have amounted to only 5 million bales a 
At the beginning of the current season the govern- 
ment, in the course of price-support operations, had accumu- 
To facilitate dis- 
posal of this surplus, it was decided to decrease the area 


season. 
lated stocks of about 3 million bales. 
under jute for the 1953/54 season, and particularly to 


reduce production of inferior qualities. 
Meanwhile prices received by growers in East Bengal 


“uring 1952/53 had fallen sharply from the level of the 
As this 


ceceding season—rather more than export prices. 
brought about a considerable deterioration in their relation- 
ship to the retail price of rice, it acted as a deterrent to 
the planting of jute for the 1953/54 season. The area 
actually planted in Eastern Pakistan in the current season 
is even smaller than the area licensed by the government— 
320,000 hectares according to official figures. This is only 
40 percent of the area under jute last season. Official 
preliminary estimates place the Pakistani crop at about 2.8 
million bales, less than one-half of the volume produced 


in 1952/53. 
Production and Distribution of Jute in Pakistan and India 
Item 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
Production 
re 6.0 6.3 6.8 2.8 
Ul 3.3 4.7 4.7 3.5 
Pakistan exports 
2.6 1.7 1.5 — 
4.2 3.2 3.8 — 
Indian mill consumption .... 5.7 6.1 5.6 — 


In India, where there is no control over production 
and no official support of the market, but a virtual ban 
on exports, the trend in prices has also resulted in a decrease 
in production. Moreover, weather conditions have not been 
entirely favorable. It is too early to ascertain the decline 
in production in 1953/54; tentatively the Indian crop may 
be estimated at 3.5 million bales, compared with 4.7 million 
last season. Under the _ influence of the Indian self- 
sufficiency drive for jute supplies and the stimulus of excep- 
tionally high prices in previous seasons, the cultivation of 
inte had extended into areas which, from the point of 
bev of jute production, could be considered marginal. This 
s now being corrected; the lower profitability of jute 
cultivation is bringing about a greater concentration on 
lands best adapted to jute growing. There is, however, 


The present agreement covers the four producing coun- 
ies, i.e, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, and Pakistan, and will 
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some concern in certain sections of the trade that the 
process of adjustment may go too far and thus imperil 
the adequacy of jute supplies. 

Output in the Calcutta mills in 1952/53 was only 
moderately lower (6 percent) than in the previous season. 
Sales, however, were lagging behind production during most 
of the season. The sacking market was particularly slug- 
gish, as is shown by the relatively greater price decline. 
Practically all of the accumulation in stocks was in sacking 
and a switch over from sacking to hessian production took 
place in the course of the season. The hessian market, in 
contrast to the past three or four seasons, presented a far 
more favorable picture, with the support of substantial 
United States and Argentine orders. 


India: Production, Stocks, and Prices of Jute Manufactures 
Prices 


Period Production Stocks Hessian Sacking 
End of 40’’ 10 B. 
Hessian Sacking Total period OZ. twills 
Rs. I./ Rs. I/ 
.. Thousand metric tons.... 100 100 
yds. bags 


1950/51 monthly average 27.9 41.7 72.7 91 7l- 7 188-6 
1951/52 monthly average 26.2 51.4 80.0 101 64-10 206-1 
1952/53 monthly average 29.4 43.2 75.5 136 44-13 101-2 


Output of Major Jute Manufacturing Industries 


Country Yarn Cloth 

1951 1952 1951 1952 

Thousand metric tons............ 

United Kingdom ......... 114 107 66 70 
101 84 79 67 
Germany, Western ........ 75 — 


Hessian prices have declined far less than prices for 
sacking, and the proportion of hessian in total production 
was the highest for four years. It appears, however, that 
in recent months demand for hessian has also been rela- 
tively slow owing to competition from European mills. 
Accordingly the export duty on hessian cloth and bags has 
been reduced from 275 to 120 rupees per ton. 


Raw Jute Price 


Loose jute Baled jute 
East 
Bengal Chitta- Dundee 
white Calcutta gong Caleutta c.i.f. 
Period bottom Assam f.a.s., mill LJA 
in the middle export firsts Daissee 
interior firsts 2/3 
Rs. P/ Rs. I/ Rs. P/ Rs. I/ £ st. long 
maund maund bale bale ton 
1950/51 average 28- 7 54- 1 213 300 157 
1951/52 average 27- 8 50-15 198 274 145 
1952/53 average 10-10 27- 1 94 149 74 


Other major jute manufacturing centers are located 
in the United Kingdom and other Western European coun- 
tries. There are indications that activity, at least in the 
earlier yarn processes, slowed up in 1952, but reports 
suggest a rising scale of activity in 1953—probably induced 
by the low level of raw jute prices and the parr of an 
advance in the months ahead. 

In contrast to the steep rise and fall of the previous 
two seasons, price movements in 1952/53 have been held 
within comparatively narrow limits. Export prices lave 
been maintained at the minimum established by the Pakis- 
tani Government in September 1952, equivalent to half 
the average price for the previous season. However, prices 
received by growers in East Bengal, over which the control 
of the government is less effective, have not been so main- 
tained. Prices for loose jute in the interior of the province 
at one point fell to less than one-third of the previous 
season’s average and for 1952/53 as a whole were scarcely 
40 percent of it. In view of the firmer tone of the market, 
the Pakistani Government has discontinued the minimum 
price scheme. 
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PROGRESS OF INDIA’S 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


The first two years of operation of 
India’s first Five Year Plan were com- 
pleted on April 1, 1953, and the Plan- 
ning Commission has assessed the re- 
sults in various sectors. Production of 
food grains and of commercial crops 
has increased substantially, the former 
by about 1.2 million tons in the first 
year and by another 4 million tons 
in the second. Jute production has 
risen by 1.4 million bales, cotton by 
890,000 bales, and sugar cane by 
300,000 tons. Under the major irriga- 
tion projects, 1.42 million acres of 
additional land have been brought 
under irrigation and 315,000 kilowatts 
of additional power generated. 


Improvement of raw material sup- 
plies, particularly jute and _ cotton, 
helped to raise industrial output by 
some 15 or 20 per cent’ over the 
1950-51 output. -Among the important 
industries showing increases were cot- 
ton textiles, cement, iron and steel, 
paper and paper boards, sewing ma- 
chines, bicycles, and jute goods. The 
output of mill-made textiles has al- 
ready touched the target scheduled 
for the fifth year of the plan. 


In the public sector, some of the 
important industrial undertakings— 
such as the Sindri Fertilizer Factory, 
the Chittaranjam Locomotive Works, 
the Indian Telephone Industries, the 
Indian Rare Earths, Ltd. the 
Machine Tool Prototype Factory—have 
already started production. 

During the two years, six ocean-going 
ships were built at the Visakhapatnam 
Shipyard, and coastal shipping tonnage 
incieased by 77,000 tons. Nearly 380 
miles of national highways and strate- 
gic roads were constructed and over 
a thousand miles of existing roads 
improved. 

Among the projects to strengthen 
the country, the foremost are those of 
the Community Development Program 
and the National Extension Service. 
The former cevers 70,000 villages, with 
a population of 46.2 million, and ap- 
plies to agriculture, sanitation, health, 
cottage industries, education, etc. The 
latter covers 50,000 villages, with a 
population of about 33 million, and its 
main emphasis is on agricultural im- 
provement. 

Of the planned total outlay equiva- 
lent to US$4.345 million for the entire 
five-year period, $1,230 million (28 per 
cent) was spent during the first two 
years. After account is taken of the 
budgetary resources likely to be avail- 
able to the Central and State Govern- 
ments and of the planned deficit finance 
of $609 million, a deficit of the order 
of $1,094 million is anticipated; it will 
have to be met by greater domestic 
effort or by external assistance. 

During the first two years of the 
plan, India received foreign grants and 
loans of $398 million: the U.S. Wheat 
Loan ($190 million); assistance from 
the United States under the Technical 
Cooperation Agreement ($88 million); 


assistance from the Commonwealth 
countries—Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand—under the Colombo Plan ($43 
million); loans from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Deve- 
lopment ($71 million); and loans from 


other sources, including the Ford 
Foundation ($6 million). 
INDO-RUSSIAN TRADE AND 
PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
A trade and payments agreement 


recently concluded by India and the 
U.S.S.R. will run for five years from 
December 2, 1953. It can be extended 
by negotiations which must begin three 
months before the expiration date. 
Both parties have agreed to give one 
another preferential treatment in ship- 
ping and other facilities. Also, Rus- 
sia has agreed to render’ technical 
assistance in the installation and 
operation of equipment that it sup- 
plies. All payments are to be made 
in Indian rupees; for this purpose, the 
State Bank of Russia will maintain 
accounts with the Reserve Bank of India 
and one or more commercial banks 
in India. The balances in these ac- 
counts will be convertible into sterling 
on demand. 


The agreement provides for the ex- 
change of a large number of goods. 
Among the 20 items exportable from 
India during the first year of the agree- 
ment are jute goods, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, spices, shellac, wool, hides and 
skins, vegetable and essential oils, coir 
yarn and ropes, live animals, chemical, 
films, books, and cottage products. 
Among the 329 items” available for 
export from Russia are wheat, barley, 
crude petroleum and petroleum pro- 
ducts, timber and paper, optical goods, 
dyestuffs, chemicals, medicines, printed 
matter, films, and a wide range of 
industrial equipment, machinery, and 
machine tools. 

India’s imports from Russia were 
valued at Rs 2.3 million (about 
US$480,000) in 1950-51, Rs 13.8 mil- 
lion in 1951-52, and Rs 2.4 million in 
1952-53. Exports to Russia during 
those three years amounted to Rs 
13.4 million, Rs 66.7 million, and Rs 
8.5 million, respectively. 


JAPAN-BURMA TRADE 
ARRANGEMENT 


A trade arrangement between Japan 
and Burma, which replaces the pre- 
vicus agreement, came into force on 
December 9, 1953 and _ will remain 
valid until December 31, 1957. A 
principal clause provides for exports 
from Burma to Japan of 300,000 long 
tons of rice in 1954, and for between 


200,000 and 300,000 tons annually in 


the following three years. The 1954 
price for rice under this contract will 
be 666.67 Burmese’ kyats (about 
US$140) per long ton, f.o.b. ex Burma, 
for NGASEIN quality. The 
prices for other qualities will be in 
exact proportion to the price adopted 
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in 1953 for sales on a governmen 
to-government basis. The prices during 
1955-57 are not to exceed the lowest 
prices accorded by Burma to any other 
buyer country, such as Ceylon. 

Under the arrangement, all trade 
between the two countries will be in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
GATT. More specifically, Burma will 
grant to imports from Japan the same 
treatment granted to goods from any 
soft currency country. In return, 
Japan will treat Burmese imports as 
favorably as imports from any other 
country in the sterling area. Such 
mutual treatment, however, will be 
given only in so far as it does not 
conflict with the obligations incurred 
by either of the countries through 
bilateral agreements with third coun- 
tries. 


The arrangement further stipulates 
that Japan will encourage Japanese 
companies and individuals to offer, on 
a commercial basis, technical aid to 
Burmese enterprises. The Japanese 
Government will supplement these 
efforts by providing technical training 
facilities for Burmese nationals. 
Burma’s preference for a trade ar- 
rangement with Japan, instead of a 
regular trade agreement, is due to the 
fact that Burma has not yet signed 
a peace treaty with Japan and the 
full diplomatic relations between the 
two countries are not yet resumed. 


JAPAN-CHINA TRADE 


A trade agreement signed on Octo- 
ber 29 by a visiting 24-member private 
Japanese trade mission and the Inter- 
national Trade Promction Committee 
of China called for the exchange of 
commodities valued, each way, at £30 
million. The agreement will be valid 
until December 31, 1954. Exports of 
the two countries were classified in 
categories and designated by per- 
centages. Transportation and _  pay- 
ments arrangements will be determined 
in the course of negotiations for 
specific trading contracts. 


The Japanese Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry validated 
exports to China for £1.26 million in 
the first nine months of 1953. For 
1952, validated exports totaled only 
£0.12 million. During the same nine- 
month period last year, Japan’s imports 
from China totaled £0.80 million. 


JAPAN’S BARTER WITH CHINA 


Thanks to the easing-up of the 
restrictions on exports to China, made 
several times during 1953, Japan’s 
trade on barter basis with China from 


January through December last year 
was US$6,300,000, against $340,000 
for the previous year. Among. the 


gcods from Japan to China were tang’ 
(a kind of edible seaweed), rayon yar 
calcium superphosphate, spinning ma- 
chinery, medicines, and hand _ tools; 
those from China to Japan were soya- 


bean cake, tussah silk yarn, bitumin- 
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coal, soyabean, resin, cashmere 
~» ol, castor oil, and wheat bran. 


Japan’s barter with China amounted 
to $3,530,000 for the January-Septem- 
ber period last year, and $2,800,000 for 
the rest of the year. The increase in 
the trade volume during the last three 
months of 1953 is attributable to the 
partial decontrol of the export restric- 
tions on medicines to China effected in 
September. The outlook of barter 
with China is good and this year may 
amount to $10 million or more. Since 
all nations are now wishing to main- 
tain peace, further easing-up of re- 
strictions is expected. Present restric- 
tion on steel products, such as gal- 
vanized iron sheets, might be abolished 
this year. Japanese Government 
negotiates with the U.S. authorities to 
obtain an understanding on the decon- 
trol of export restrictions on _ those 
items which West European countries 
already are permitted to export to 
China. Japan will gradually be able to 
bring down the prices of her exports, 
which have been a hindrance to the 
expansion of her trade with China. 


FISH MEAL INDUSTRY IN 
THAILAND 


A new industry for. Thailand 
{through the jcint efforts of the Thai 
Department of Fisheries, Thai citizens 

nd the American Aid Mission), namely 

fish meal plant has been set up in 
Chumphorn in South Thailand. As a 
result of the establishment of this new 
industry the following benefits have 
accrued to Thailand. 1. A year-round 
supply of good-tasting and health-build- 
ing food which can be shipped to any 
part of the Kingdom without deteriora- 
tion and sold about half the price 
of a similar imported product. 2. A 
rich, concentrated source of complete 
protein, vitamins, and minerals which 
now are lacking in the diet of many 
Thai people. 3. A _ low-cost protein 
supplement to animal feed, which will 
result in healthier animals and greater 
production of better quality meat, eggs 
and milk. 4. An added source of 
income to fishermen, who, for lack of 


such a market, often throw their 
catches back into the sea. 5. Addi- 
tional employment in  economically- 


depressed areas, in processing plants 
and collateral activities supplying fuel 
and other materials used by this in- 
dustry. 6. A _ profitable new field of 
investment. There is a large fish mea! 
market not only in Thailand but also 
werld-wide export demand. 7. An 
improvement the economy of 
southern Thailand, now dependent on 
the falling rubber and tin markets; a 
rise in the health level of the diet- 
deficient and depressed areas of the 
Northeast. 8. An important means 
of feeding the people in the event 
of any emergency in which the nation’s 
-ormal food supply may be reduced. 
he plant provides these benefits to 
the people and. also has proved to be 
economically sound and is operating at 
a profit. 


INDONESIAN BUDGET AND 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Indonesian National Planning 
Bureau has made a comparison between 
the budgetary and balance of payments 
trends so far recorded in 1953 and 
the targets which the Government had 
announced in December 1952. Gold 
and foreign exchange reserves fell dur- 
ing the first half of 1953 by about 
Rp 400 million, which compared favor- 
ably with the target balance of pay- 
ments deficit for the year of Rp 1.3 
billion. In July, however, the Bank 
of Indonesia had been obliged to sell 
Rp 350 million in gold to maintain 
its foreign exchange holdings, and there 
were also heavy foreign exchange out- 
flows, so that by the end of the month 
the deficit for the year had increased 
to Rp 800 million. 


Foreign exchange earnings from 
exports are slightly below the target 
set for them and, with export prices 
falling continuously, it will be difficult 
to attain the target for the year. 
Sporadic efforts have been made to en- 
courage exports, but no systematic 
policy has yet emerged. 


Foreign exchange movements in the 
black market indicate that confidence 
was no longer increasing. The quota- 
tion for the U.S. dollar, which had 
improved from Rp 28 at the end of 
March to Rp 24 in May and June, had 
risen again to Rp 28 (The official ex- 
change rate is Rp 11.40 — US$1.00). 


Imports have been kept in check by 
increased import surcharges and the 
system of advance payments for for- 
eign exchange. The cut in the total 
value of imports in the first half of 
the year was about 13 per cent, with 
a shift from small expensive items, 
such as watches and fountain pens, 
to bulky cheap imports, such as cereals 
and textiles. If the target is to be 
realized for the whole year, imports in 
the second half will have to be 16 
per cent less than in the first half 
of 1953. 


The excess of government outlays 
over receipts in the first half of 1953 
was Rp 1,580 million, of which, how- 
ever, Rp 680 million was on account 
of delayed expenditures from the 1952 
budget. The planned budgetary de- 
ficit for 1953 was Rp 1.8 billion. Bank 
of Indonesia advances to the Govern- 
ment fell by nearly Rp 2 billion in 
the second quarter, mainly on account 
of profit from the revaluation of gold 
holdings and receipts from advance 
payments. Total government holdings 
of advance payments amounted to Rp 
1,465 million at the end of June. The 
net contribution of government opera- 
tions to the money supply in the first 
half of 1953 was about Rp 550 million. 
Any further reductions in this year’s 
government spending are thought to 
be politically impossible. The _ situa- 
tion still calls for continued restrictions 
on imports and deflationary monetary 
and ffiscal policies. However,’ the 
Government is faced with the dilemma 
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that any further’ restriction of im- 
ports by direct action will release ad- 
vance payments and thus increase in- 
flationary pressure at the same time 
that the supply of goods is reduced. 
The requirement for advance payments 
has had a substantial influence on both 
the money supply and the volume of 
imports. It is, however, a stopgap 
measure at best, with only temporary 
effects. 


The report of the Bureau recom- 
mends that serious consideration be 
given to a revision and extension of 
the advance payments system, and to 
the introduction of a system that would 
permit the Bank of Indonesia to impose 
a ceiling on aggregate bank deposits, 
with a reserve of 100 per cent required 
for any deposits in excess of the ceil- 
ing. The real solution of the Indo- 
nesian problem, however, lies in bud- 
getary balance and increased produc- 
tion. 


MALAYA’S FCREIGN TRADE FOR 
1953 


Malaya’s foreign trade for 1953 
showed a total of 8$6,248 million; 
imports amounted to $3,228 m. and 
exports to $3,020 m., giving an ad- 
verse trade balance of $208 m. as 
compared with a favourable balance of 
$41 m. for 1952. Lower prices for 
rubber and tin are mentioned as being 
mainly responsible for the fall in value 
of Malayan exports. 

Exports to Indonesia were valued 
at $218,993,495, or a drop of $200 
million against the 1952 amount of 


NOTICE 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that | 
the Sixty-fifth Ordinary Yearly | 
Meeting of the Company (since | 
registration) will be held in the | 
Board Room of the Company, | 
Third Floor, Gloucester Building, | 
Hong Kong, on Friday, 26th 
February, 1954, at 11.30 am., for 
the purpose of receiving the Re- 
port of the Directors, together | 
with the Statement of Accounts | 
for the period ended 31st October, 
1953, and to elect Directors and 
appoint Auditors, 


The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 
Friday, 12th February, 1954, to 
Friday, 26th February, 1954, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board. 


D. A. F. MATHERS. 
Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 
2nd February, 1954. 
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HONGKONG COMMERCIAL ROUNDUP 


Business Conditions in Hongkong— 
In most quarters, an undertone of 
optimism has been noticeable since the 
beginning of the New Year notwith- 
standing difficulties encountered 
over the past twelve months. In view 
of the restriction upon exports from 
Hongkong to the mainland, however, 
business circles here see little hope of 
immediate improvement, although oc- 
casional orders will no doubt be re- 
ceived by local firms from time to time 
for urgently needed goods. 


Nineteen factories opened during 
January with an aggregate capital of 
about $21,100,000. They inciude tex- 
tile mills and a flour mill. 


Textile mills have been doing better 
than most other businesses, but turn- 
over in cotton yarn is less profitable. 
Factories turning out enamelled pro- 
ducts generally had a good year. 

Real estate firms reported _ satis- 
factory business. One Chinese con- 
cern netted a million dollars profit in 
1958. Building contractors the 
whole also had a successful year. 


Merchants are disappointed by the 
failure to revive negotiations for a 
Korean political conference which 
would have legally ended the war in 
that country and brought about the 
lifting of U.N. embargoes on strategic 
goods going to China. Removal of the 
ban will at least bring a momentary 
boom in local markets. 


Last year China bought _ strategic 
goods from different countries direct 
or through smuggling routes to an 
estimated value of at least, $90 million. 

Financial stringency was not bad 
last year. Businessmen were cautious 
all the year, suffering setbacks only 
in unforeseen circumstances. 


According to banks and firms hand- 
ling remittances from overseas Chinese, 
the amounts received this season are 
about 30% to 40% less than those 
of last year. The senders have been 
more hesitant and less liberal since 
the flotation of Reconstruction Bonds 
by the Peking Government from 
January 3, as they fear the money 
will be used to buy Bonds. The Com- 
munist authorities are pushing the sale 
of Bonds in nearby countries where 


$414,903,638; imports from Indonesia 
totalled $744,007,208 compared with 
$897,493,008 in 1952. Goods ‘sent to 
Creat Britain amounted to $484,825.,- 
$40, while imports were valued at 
$655,325,304 or $165 m. less than in 
1952. Exports to the USA totalled 
$479,559,025 or a fall of $171 m. 
against 1952, and imports were $140,- 
243,235 or down by $42 m. against 
1952; .a considerable portion of 
Malaya’s trade with the USA, however, 
is being conducted through Hong- 
kong. Exports to Japan were valued 
at $156,914,764 and imports at $128,- 
665,805. | 


there are large numbers of overseas 
Chinese. The sale will be _ quietly 
pushed through schocls, leftist trade 
unions, commercial houses and banks 
having head offices in Shanghai or 
Peking. In Hongkong, some overseas 
remittances are received by dependents 
who came here from the mainland to 
collect the money and by others who 
decided to remain here. In general 
the money is just sufficient for living 
expenses. 


The end of the Lunar Year found 
some orders from Indonesia _ with 
respect to textiles, plastics, piece-goods 
and industrial chemicals. All orders 
were based on MHongkong.- dollars 
available to Chinese purchasers, who 
find it difficult to cbtain allotment of 
foreign exchange-in Djakarta or Soura- 
baya. Indonesian merchants are mak- 
ing application for foreign exchange 
with a view to placing orders with local 
firms and _ factories. Consumers in 
that country have found that local 
manufactured goods are quite satisfac- 
tory, and they may place more orders 
here, foreign exchange allotments per- 
mitting. 

Hongkong’s trade was sustained by 
exports to Indonesia during the first 
few months of this year. Textiles 
have some demand in that country, 
East and West Africa, Malaya. The 
tinge of optimism is toned down, 
however, by increasing prices in cotton 
yarn and the keen competition among 
local textile manufacturers. 


Hongkong will make a bid for a 
share of South Korean imports. A 
total of US$113,000,000 has been made 
available for various purchases. in 
connection with the rehabilitation of 
the country. 


Exports to Thailand are slack in 
view of the new import restrictions. 
Business in that country is quiet, while 
the money market in Bangkok is tight. 


Taiwan traders have shown keen 
buying interest in pharmaceuticals such 
as glucose 30cc,. calci-ostelin ampoules, 
anti-tuberculosis drugs and sulfadiazine 
powder. The demand for pharmaceu- 
ticals from Taiwan and South Korea 
is limited owing to American aid. 


The deterioration of the war situa- 
tion in Laos has affected exports from 
Hongkong to Indochina. Falling prices 
of imports and rising prices of exports 
in Indochina have made barter deals 
dificult. Goods from Pnom Penh and 
Saigon were plentiful as contrasted 
with the slump in Hongkong’s exports. 


Mainland Preduce—tThe. acute short- 
age of groundnut oil in Kwangtung 
province is attributed to heavy ship- 
ments of groundnuts to Soviet Russia. 
The best Swatow tangerines and Sun 
Wui oranges are also shipped to the 
USSR, while those available here at 
present are mostly sour ones. Tung 
oil is consigned either to Soviet Russia 
or shipped direct to Western Europe. 
Very small quantities reach Hongkong. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


The same is true of other vegetab! 
oils as the Russian quota must | 

met. Local agents handled consider- 
able quantities of dried ducks during 
the past weeks from Nam On in South 
Kiangsi province. Other shipments are 
water chestnut from Pun Tong, a 
western suburb of Canton, and Kwei- 
lin, capital of Kwangsi province. 
Chinese at home and abroad relish the 
Nam On ducks, which cannot be dried 
in the humid weather of Canton and 
Hongkong. Overseas Chinese in 
Canada and South America pay an 
equivalent of US$4 per catty for such 
preserved ducks, while the local pro- 
duct is worth only HK$10 per catty. 
Local agents handling other mainland 
produce reported a lull during the 
lunar New Year holidays and do not 
expect heavy transhipments the 
immediate future. They do not see 
much demand for other Chinese native 
goods from abroad. There has been 
a decrease in the quantity of Chinese 
native goods coming to Hongkong since 
the Chinese New Year, particularly 
poultry and vegetables which are for 
local consumption rather’ than _re- 
export. Fresh water fish and vege- 
tables are coming in smaller quanti- 
ties with corresponding increases. in 
price. The high price of chicken is 
considered to be due largely to short- 
ages in Kwangtung and Kwangsi. It 
is not easy to buy a chicken in Canton 
nowadays. Villagers in China do not. 
keep livestock owing to the shortas 

of grain, which is barely sufficient fo. 
human needs. A Canton report says 
Russian experts are teaching’ the 
Chinese how to breed bigger pigs. The 
decrease of goods from the mainland 
is attributed in business. circles here 
to the liquidation of some 50 export 
and import firms and to other com- 
mercial houses in Canton accepting 
government capital, personnel and 
supervision. 


Food Market Manipulation—Main- 
land purveyors of foodstuffs were again 
successful in controlling the Hongkon 
market when prices of chicken ove 
the Chinese New Year rose to $7 per 
catty as against $4 ten days before. 
Manipulators reaped a windfall in 
chickens as they did in pigs during 
October and November year. 
Chicken farms in the New Territories 
contracted to deliver several hundred 
chickens for New Year sales, where- 
upon mainland sellers immediately 
ceased shipments in order to force up 
prices. At the mercy of mainland 
dealers in supplying livestock to Hong- 
kong, merchants here are looking for 
other sources of supply. It has been 
a practice that when Hongkong ob- 
tains supplies elsewhere, such as pigs 
from Taiwan, mainland pigs are rushed 
here in large quantities at low prices. 
The same manipulation has been at- 
tempted with fish, but without success. 
If new sources were cultivated or ex- 
plored, prices would be steady an 
reasonable. Mainland sellers, whethe 
government agencies or private “firms, 
are anxious to sell their goods here 
for Hongkong dollars. 
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oonckone EXCHANGE & GOLD 


MARKETS 


Report for the week Feb. 8—13: 


| Geld: Highest & lowest rates per 
fine tael were $249%—248%, 
and opening & closing rates $249— 
249%. Macao high & low for .99 fine 
$259144—258%. Crossrates US$37.24— 


37.16. Cif Macao contracts for 8000 
ozs at 37.23. 
Feb. High .945 Low .945 
248% 
After five days Chinese new year 


holidays the market reopened quietly 
with uncertain tendency. Better’ ex- 
port demand and delay in Macao ar- 
rivals caused decline of local stock and 
interest turned in favor of buyers. 
Indochina hostilities injected a better 
tone in the market. Forward interest 
totaled $1.61 per 10 taels. Tradings: 
81,600 taels or daily average 13,600. 
Positions 54,200 per average change 
over. Cash sales: 19,190 of which 
7390 listed. Imports from Macao 4200 
taels; arrivals in Macao, via Hongkong, 
totaled 42,000 ozs. Exports: 9300 taeis 
of which 4500 to Singapore, 3000 Ran- 
1800 Indonesia. 


Silver: Prices per tael $5.52, dollar 
coin $3.55, small coins 2.72. Sales 2500 
taels, 3000 dollar coins. Market quiet, 
no export, no prospects. 


_ US$: High & low rates per 100 US$ 
in TT $585—582%, DD 582%—580%, 
notes 5814%—578%. Sales in TT US$ 
770,000, DD 195,000, notes 340,000, 
forward 234 million. 


Feb, T.T. High T.T. Low Notes High Notes Low 


584 58314 57954 578% 

9 585 5831, 58114 579% 
10 584% 584 581 580% 
11 584 58114 580 
12 58314 582% 5811K 579% 
13 58414 583 58074 57914, 


In TT gold and general merchants 
enquired, imports from US were rising 
as result of easier export procedures 
from America; Bangkok and Manila 
offers were well absorbed. Rates moved 
hardly up and down. In the _ notes 
sector Japan, Korea and Taiwan sup- 
plied heavily. Difference with TT 
averaged 3% points thus notes were 
shipped out and stock declined. In- 
terest turned in favour of buyers, 
totaled lle per US$ 1000. Position 
averaged US$234 million. In DD fewer 
oversea Chinese remittances caused 
lower turnover. 


Chinese Exchanges: Official | rates 


were unchanged (in People’s yuan per 


foreign currency unit): Hongkong 
,4060—4100 buying—selling; Sterling 
‘,590—69,270; US 238,480—23,670; 


8060—8140; Rangoon 
5160—5220; Zurich 6100—6160. Local 
market quoted one million PBY at 
$135. 


Taiwan official rates unchanged at 
15.65—15.55 yuan per US$, 2.61—2.59 
per HK$. Free market quoted Taiwan 
yuan notes at $206—202 per 1000, 
and DD Taipei at $210—200. 


Far Eastern TT: High & low per 
foreign currency unit in HK$: Manila 
1.96—1.91, Tokyo .0129—.01255, 
Djakarta .2075. Per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Singapore .538—.5375, Sai- 
gon 14—13.40, Bangkok 3.50—3.40. 
Sales: 120,000 pesos, 145 m. yen, 3% 
m. rupiahs, 260,000 Mal.$, 6% m. 
piastres, 5 m. baht. 


Bank Notes: High & low per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: London 15.29— 
15.17, Sydney 12.16—~-12.13, New Zea- 
land 13.70—13.65, Egypt 14, S. Africa 
15.15—15.14, India 1.1625—1.1525, 
Pakistan 1.025—1.02, Ceylon .98, 
Burma .72, Malaya 1.814—1.61, Canada 
5.955—5.93, Manila 1.955—1.92, Macao 
1.035—1.03, Japan .01305—.01275, 
Zurich 1.30, France .01495, Indochina 
.0745—.070, Indonesia .202—.20, Thai- 
land .267—.26. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Monday: Steady conditions prevailed 
when the Market opened and con- 
tinued enquiry led to fractional gains 
being recorded in Utilities, Lands and 
Stores. Signs of possible profit-taking 
quickly faded and buyers were still 
predominant at the close. 


Tuesday: A slight deterioration in the 
news from Indochina caused buyers to 


withdraw their previous day’s offers 
and this paved the way for anxious 
profit-takers to disclose their hand. 


As a result the market was inclined 
to be easier in Utilities and other 
stocks which have recently made con- 
sistent gains. However, trading’ was 
on a light scale only and any losses 
were small. 


Wednesday: The Market was inclined 
to follow Tuesday’s trend, with Utili- 
ties yielding further ground on profit- 
taking. The majority of other coun- 
ters remained steady but were idle and 
the turnover was small. 


Thursday: Renewed enquiry at the 
lower rates for Utilities and Stores 
caused profit-taking, apparent during 
the past days, to cease. Particularly 
in demand were Yaumati Ferries and 
Dairy Farms in which there was a 
substantial turnover. Fractional gains 
were recorded elsewhere and the mar- 
ket closed on a steadier note. 


Friday: Quiet conditions prevailed. 
The main feature during the morning 
session. was Hongkong Electric shares. 
Turning to the gilt-edged section, 85 
Hongkong Bank shares changed hands. 
Of the Wheelock group, Realties and 
Textiles were active again, the latter 
reaching a new high at $7.40. The 
afternoon session saw a few more 
transactions added to the lot. 

The week has been an eventful one. 
Prices sagged from their former all 
high, but towards the close of the 
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week most of them recovered partly 
their lost ground. The undertone at 
the close was slightly easier. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended February 6, 1954:— 


Allied Investors Corporation Limited 


—Business of an investment trust 
company; Nominal Capital, HK$50,- 
000,000; Subscribers: George Ernest 


Marden, 14, Shek O, Hongkong, Com- 
pany Director; Cedric Blaker, 12, Shek 
O, Hongkong, Company Director; John 
Louis Marden, 457, Barker Road, Hong- 
kong, Company Director; William 
George Easton Lannaman, 107, The 
Peak, Hongkong, Chartered Account- 
ant; Clarence Wellham Grange, Hong- 
kong Club, Hongkong, Assistant Com- 
pany Secretary; Peter Oswald Scales, 
261, The Peak, Hongkong, Assistant 
Company Secretary; Anthony Davis, 
Tytam Villa, Island Road, Hongkong, 
Secretarial Assistant. 


The Lucky Hotel, Limited—Keepers 
of hotel, dance-hall and night-club, 
restaurant, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$140,000; Registered Office, Nos. 
21/23, Battery Street, Kowloon; Sub- 
scribers: Wong Lau, 21, Caine Road, 
2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Li 
Jack Man, 20, Battery Street, ground 
floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


NOTICE ? 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Corporation will be held at 
the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 5th 
day of March, 1954, at Noon for 
the purpose of receiving and con- 
sidering the reports of the Direc- 
tors and the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended 31st December, 1953, 
and for the election of Directors 
and the appointment of Auditors. 

THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, the 19th of February 
to Friday, the 5th of March, 1954, 
(both days inclusive) during 
which period no transfer of shares 
can be registered. 


By Order of the Board. 
MICHAEL W. TURNER. 

Chief Manager. 

Hong Kong, 12th January, 1954. 
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Amer-—-American 


Am No Cent or So n s—Anrerica, North, Central or South, not specified 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE FAR EAST 


PART VIII 


For 1937, 1938, 1948 to 1952 
Value in million U.S. dollars 


Bel Congo and Ru Ur-——Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urundi 


Br—British 

Cent Am—Central America 
Co—Continental 
Ctys—Countries 


Eur East West So n s—Europe, Eastern, Western, or Southern, not specified 


Fr—French 


EXPORTS TO 


Grand Total 


Continental OEEC 
Co OEEC Dependencies 
Sterling Area 
OEEC Sterling 
UK Dependencies 
Other Sterling 
Far East Sterling 
French France Area 
Latin Amer Republics 


North America 


United States 
Canada 
Mexico 


Cent Am and Antilles 


Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama Republic of 
Netherlands Antilles 
Areas not specified 
Br. Ctys not specif 
Fr. Ctys not specif 


South America 


Argentina 
Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 
Ecuador 
Peru 

Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Areas not specified 
Dutch Ctys not spec 


North Western Europe 
United Kingdom 
Austria 


Denmark 
France 

Germany 
Iceland 

Ireland 

Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Eur. 
Br. Ctys not specif 
Fr. Ctys not specif 


Southern Europe 


Greece 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 
Turkey 
Br. Ctys not specif 


East West So N §S 


@ 


PHILIPPINES 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Deo. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 
166.9 147.0 156.9 317.8 253.8 337.1 
7.0 8.5. 7.8 48.9 32.4 37.4 
8.9 6.9 7.9 9.8 12.4 10.3 
6.2 3.0 4.6 3.2 3.0 5.4 
2.0 2.2 2.1 o.9 5.3 2.8 
2.7 4.1 2.1 
ey 2.8 2.2 5.5 7.1 3.4 
.9 1.7 1.3 15.4 6.2 2.4 
.6 5.2 .8 7.6 
37.9 122.2 130.0 215.3 186.5 250.8 
31.38 121.6 129.5 209.6 182.9 246.4 
.6 .4 5.7 3.6 4.4 
l 
7 
.4 4.5 8 7.7 
1.3 4 
l 
1.6 3.5 
1.4 3.8 
12.6 11.4 12.0 46.4 29.4 37.3 
6.2 3.0 4.6 3.2 3.0 5.3 
3.0 .5 
.5 2.0 7.9 
.6 1.5 1.1 7.8 4.0 1.3 
1.5 15.4 5.7 2.2 
1.8 1.4 1.6 5.5 
1.0 2.5 1.8 2.9 oa 7.4 
2.8 1.6 3.1 
1.8 1.9 5.5 
1.0 8 .9 6.6 7.8 6.8 
9 2 5 5.5 6.0 5.6 
.2 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Non Br Pen States n s—Non British Peninsula States, not specified 


n s—not specified 


OEEC—Organization for European Economic Cooperation 


Oth—Other 
specif, spec or sp—specified 
UK—United Kingdom 


USSR—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


*_[Indirect or derived data 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dea Jan.-Dec, 
EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
TTT TTT PT TT Te 3 
Syria and Lebanon ..... .2 A 5 5 
wks ot 10.0 7.5 8.7 15.5 11.3 22.0 30.0 40.9 
Malaya and Singapore” .8 .6 4 
.6 5 9 2.8 5 5.7 
IMPORTS FROM 
1.3 4 1 2 
8.8 14.2 11.5 21.4 22.2 30.6 30.2 31.1 
3.7 2.8 2.7 5.3 5.0 5.2 6.4 4.9 
3.5 8.2 3.3 7.9 7.6 17.7 15.6 13.6 
2.5 8.1 5.3 8.2 9.6 7.6 8.1 12.6 
3.5 8.8 6.2 8.9 9.4 20.5 20.3 23.3 
Ga ee 65.3 92.2 78.8 480.7 472.8 264.5 355.3 319.9 
63.6 90.7 77.2 470.9 459.8 255.6 341.7 305.3 
1.6 1.4 1.5 7.5 12.7 8.8 13.5 14.6 
1.4 1.3 4 6 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Deo. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
IMPORTS FROM | 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


12.8 14.4 13.6 16. 18. 15. 24. 18. 
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(To be continued) 


3 Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 

3 at 322, Q@ueen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 

: The Far Eastern Economic Review is pubiished ‘weenly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 

2 Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. Tel. 36731. . 

3 Annual subscription rate: $80. eiadiens $93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 

3 Price per single copy: $1.60 ; 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED : 
* (REGISTERED IN LONDON. UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1690, ON 2nD DECEMBER, 1892) * 
Fi Reserves and Undivided Profits ... .. 1,700,143 
¥ Head Office: Agents in New York: 4 
* 15, Gracechurch Street, Londen, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York Ps 
‘ Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal * 
* INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 7, Queen’s Road, C. * 
DELET SAFFNA KOTA BHARU CHINA 
® HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS SHANGHAI * 
* MADRAS KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND 
* CHITTAGONG | PENANG JAPAN * 
¥ KARACHI MAURETIUS OSAKA 
~ KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 
: A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. ° 
Pd BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED be 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
* TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 7 


Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 


“UCOMETAL” 


PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
85884. “UCOMETAL” 
) 303 Edinburgh House. 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence 
Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 
Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 


“F. De Jong” 


PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
35884. “DEJON” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 

Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 

Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


Afraid of Rain? : 


... not if your house is protected 
with 


GREEN ISLAND CEMENT CO., LTD. foucy 
TELEPHONE HOUSE TEL. 21463 vO 


DELEGATE 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JV. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 

To 

West African Destinations 


To 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartntents available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(incuaing BALI) 


Speeial Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


09," 


Only 322 hours from Hong Kong to San Francisco 
— 32% hours to Los Angeles. Six hours faster than 
ever before . . . fastest of any airline! The only one- 
carrier service — flying you non-stop from Tokyo to 
Honolulu, then on to the U.S.A., South America. 


Fast, frequent Clipper* service to Tokyo. Six flights 
weekly across the Pacific— twice as many flights as 
any other airlinc ' 


Giant Super-6 Clippers from here to Tokyo! Double- 
decked “Strato” Clippers to the U.S.A. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


* Trade-Mark, Pan American 
World Airways, Inc. 


’S MOST 


PAN AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airwevs, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 
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COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: | 
24,ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
| TOKYO | NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
) NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


| SUBSIDIARIES :— 
| Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


| Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
| Kenya. 


_ Gardner Diesel Engines, Lid., Vancouver 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


| 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


| HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN, 
| TAIWAN & KOREA 
| 


Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 


Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: ! 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
*M.V. “ANNA MAERSK” ......... Feb. 17 
M.V. “PETER MAERSK” .. 2 
M.V. “JEPPESEN MAERSK’ ....... Mar. 17 


* Calling Vancouver 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Centra! and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “LEISE MAERSER” .... .... .... Feb. 24 
M.S. “LAURA MAERSK” . ane Mar. 24 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... Mar. 7 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .._ ... ... Apr. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... 28 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK”... ... Mar. 24 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 


Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” __ ... .... Feb. 17 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 


27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$48,193,000.- 
HK$24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 9,036,1465.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$24,096,000.- 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 


89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
BURMA MALAYA 
Akyab Penang 
Moulmein Singapore 
Mandalay 
Rangoon 

LONDON: 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first- 
class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road C. 
Hong Kong 
Tel. 36071-2-3. 


D. P. SARIN 
Manager 
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